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Wwe should hardly have deemed this publication worth the pages 
we have dedicated to it, but from the circumstance of its com- 
prising epistolary correspondence between Dr. Lettsom and many 
persons of eminence of our own country, both dead and living. To 
American readers therefore, this collection will be an object of cu- 
riosity at least, even if it were worth perusing on no other account, 
Indeed if it contained nothing better to recommend it than the Biog- 
raphy of Dr. Lettsom by his friend Mr. Pettigrew, and the letters 
of Dr. Lettsom himself, we might safely consign it to the dust of the 
shelf, a portion of the literary lumber that adds merely to the znu- 
tile pondus. 

When an author, even in this book-making age, sits down to write 
the memoirs of the life and writings of his deceased friend, and to 
present the world with a selection from his correspondence, it is 
reasonable to expect, 

1. That the life of the person in question should be interesting 
from the great eminence of the deceased—from the remarkable 
character of the events of his life—or instructive, from. the moral 
lessons and conclusions which it affords. 

2. The selection from his correspondence should be interesting, 
either from the novelty of fact, the ingenuity of remark, the litera- 
ry merit of the letters selected, or the high character and station of 
the writers, which renders it a matter of public curiosity to know 
somewhat of their manners and sentiments. 

3. Moreover, in selecting the correspondence, much delicacy 
should be employed i in publishing letters which the writers meant 
only for the private perusal of the deceased to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Indeed, it behoves every man to be upon his guard in 
writing letters to those who are accustomed to preserve their episto- 
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lary correspondence. To such a person, prudence requires that we 
should write only what we would write to the public: for although 
we might venture to unbosom ourselves toa friend, whose character 
we know and esteem, some book-making executor, may compel us 
to unbosom ourselves to all the world, and make the public at large 
our confidants, without our knowledge or consent. 

Hence it becomes the duty of a man of eminence, to destroy such 
letters of his friends as do not require preservation from the per- 
manent importance of their contents; for although the communica- 
tion may be preserved as the writer intended it should be, in the pri- 
vate escrutore of the friend to whom it was directed, yet a legal re- 
presentative may seize upon it as lawful prey, and expose it for his 
own purposes to all the world, provided in so doing he keeps with- 
in the tether marked out by the law. 

It would be difficult to assign any one reasonable motive for wri- 
ting the life and memoirs of Dr. Lettsom, a man in our time gene- 
rally regarded rather as a licensed quack, than a regular physician— 
ignorant of the common attainments of the well educated medical 
men who were his cotemporaries—notorious for his vanity, for his 
my attempts to puff himself into public notice, for his 

ustling, ostentatious philanthropy, and his popularity and prosperi- 
ty as a medical practitioner, in consequence of being considered by 
a particular sect, as the successor -of Dr. Fothergill. Of his medi- 
cal opinions and discoveries, we know none that have survived him; 
of his writings it would be difficult to point out one that has earned 
the approbation of the literary world. 

He was a zealous and active promoter of many liberal and charita- 
ble schemes; instigated partly by a desire of being useful, and mainly 
by a wish that the world should notice him as being so. But though a 
zealous and an active, he was not an efficient promoter of any of these 
schemes; for his efforts were not seconded by any weight of perso- 
nal character. Among those who knew him personally, he was not 
respected: indeed we incur no risk saying, that his general character 
was that of a man singularly desirous of popularity, but ignorant, 
vain, and ostentatious. 

This may be deemed by some an ill-natured, harsh account of a 
character made up, like many others, of some faults and more vir- 
tues; but it will not be deemed so by those who take the trouble of 
reading, as we have done, the Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Lettsom, and the Selection from his Correspondence by his pre- 
sent biographer, Mr. Pettigrew: for even Dr. Lettsom seems des- 
tined to be served up after death by some “damn’d good natured 
friend,” as Sir Fretful Plagiary expresses it, who, like Bozzi and 
Piozzi kindly exposes all the failings of his life, to the animadver- 
sion of future times. 

By the assistance of many trifling anecdotes of many trifling cha- 
racters, the Life and Memoirs occupy about two hundred pages of 
the first volume. 

Thus in page 5 we are told that John Coakley Lettsom was born 
jn the island of Tortola on the 22d of November, 1744. From 
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thence to page 11, is principally occupied by an account of the school 
in which he was educated till the age of fourteen:—not for the pur- 
pose of marking his improvement there, or of noticing any plan of 
discipline or instruction worthy to be imitated or avoided; but to 
give an account of the amusements of the children; to wit, that there 
was a brook near the school where they fished—that they made seve- 
ral little pools by damming up the water, to preserve their fish in— 
that bird’s-nesting, nutting, sliding, and other country sports, were 
their common recreations—that each boy had some kind of singing 
bird, which occasioned a medley of noises sufficient to stun the ears 
of a person unaccustomed to such music:—then follows an episode 
of two linnets that were very fond of each other:—then the sports 
of the boys are resumed, and we are informed that they used to 
jump over hedges and ditches after the hunters, by the assistance of 
long poles—that in summer they were encouraged to bathe and swim, 
and to shoot with bows and arrows:—at length, in page 11, Lettsom 
is taken away from school, on the death of his father. 

‘ Lettsom was so early sensible of the want of a good memory, that at 
this time (being in his 18th year) he availed himself of notes, and con- 
structed tables, to assist it; and by often reverting to them, the impres- 
sions that he wished more particularly to retain, were rendered so strong 
as rarely to elude recollection. Thus, with moderate powers of mind, 
he was enabled to supply by industry and art, what nature had denied him. 
By the construction of tables, he surmounted many difficulties which oc- 
curred in the course of his attention to anatomy, and was thus prepared 
the better to understand what he had collected by reading.’ 

It is a pity we have no specimen of, or any further information 
concerning these tables or "ot construction. The contrivances of 
literary men to abridge labour, and facilitate the means of acquiring 
knowledge, are of great importance to the literary world, when those 
means prove successful; and if Mr. Pettigrew had bestowed half 
the time on this subject that he has done on the common sports of 
Lettsom’s school boy companions, he would have done his friend, 
his book, and himself more credit, and his readers more service. 

In pages 18 and 19, notice is taken of some women whom Dr. 
Lettsom was acquainted with in early life; Mary Morris, Deborah 
Barnet, and Mary Fothergill; the two latter, female preachers in 
the society of friends. Of the former Mr. Pettigrew gives the 
following account: 

‘ Thus his time glided smoothly away. His chief acquaintances were 
the Birckbecks, who, from a state of comparative indigence, rose to great 
opulence; but who never abused or disgraced their riches by pride, ex- 
travagance, or want of charity. With Miss Mary Morris, who after- 
wards married Dr. Knowles, and settled in London, he enjoyed an inti- 
mate friendship; and they occasionally interchanged pieces of poetry, in 
the construction of which she was much the superior. She excelled also 
in epistolary correspondence; and inher conversation there was a spright- 
liness and poignancy which riveted and gratified the attention of every 
hearer. Miss Morris was once introduced to the king, and was reward- 
ed by his majesty, for her great ingenuity in needle-work. She execu- 
ted an excellent likeness of the monarch in worsted, which is now in one 
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of the royal palaces. She was very careless in her dress, sometimes 
to an unpleasant degree.’ 

Mr. Fettigrew, we presume, supposes that a piece of poetry can 
be constructed on the same mechanical principles with a piece of 
machinery. Indeed neither Dr. Lettsom or Mary Morris were 
ever guilty of constructing poetry: the former was a very bad, the 
beter a very tolerable rhymer. With Mary Morris, better known 
by the name of Molly Knowles, the writer of this article was for 
many years acquainted, on the introduction of their mutual friend, 
John Henderson, of Hengham, near Bristol, afterwards of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, who died at the age of about twenty-six, with more 
literary attainments than almost any man of the same age in his 
time. Molly Knowles had a cultivated understanding, that render- 
ed her worthy of being acquainted with such a man as Henderson; 
and was indeed superior to Dr. Lettsom, not only in the construc- 
tion of poetry, but in every quality of mind and ‘application of ta- 
lent. At the death of her husband, Dr. Knowles of Lombard-street, 
she was reduced to poverty, but maintained herself chiefly by her 
exquisite skill in needle-w ork, and was the esteemed companion of 
most of the literati of her day. Her argument with Dr. Johnson 
on the comparative scale of female capacity, has been published, and 
is well known. Of what use is it to the world to detail of such a 
woman that her dress was neglected? The writer of this article had 
opportunities enough for remark, but never observed her dress un- 
pleasantly neglected, or ever heard of it being so; and he was at 
least as well acquainted with Molly Knowles and her friends, as Mr. 
Pettigrew. But was there nothing to be told of such a woman save 
this’ trifling anecdote of scandal? 

It is in this way that men of the world become disgusted at pro- 
miscuous introductions, and repulsive towards strangers; who visit 
too often, like the spies of a strange country, merely to espy the na- 
kedness of the land. It is in this way that the trifler Brydone has 
done infinite harm in Italy to his countrymen, by retailing the con- 
fidential manners and communications of the persons to whom he 
was introduced; and in America, no one who has read the shame- 
ful tittle tattle and silly scandal of Chastelleux and Liancourt, but 
must receive with prudent coldness the introduction of any travel- 
ler from the same nation. Such men are nuisances in society: they 
repress the freedom of communication, they prevent the openheart- 
edness of reception, and change the kindness of hospitality into the 
caution of mere civility. When Mr. Pettigrew visited Mrs. Knowles, 
or collected anecdotes of this extraordinary woman, the extent of 
his observation could reach no further than the negligence of her 
dress! Such a man is truly worthy of being Lettsom’s biographer. 
His remarks on Dr. Akenside, are conceived in the same spirit. 

In the year 1768 Dr. Lettsom returned to Tortola, and there libera- 
ted all the slaves on his part of the estate, to the number of about fif- 
ty:—an action that spoke unequivocally in favour of the goodness 
of his heart, but not of his prudence. His remarks on the neces- 
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sity of gradual emancipation in the next page, are the result of good 
sense and mature reflection. : 

The value of Dr. Lettsom’s medical knowledge, at the age of 
twenty-eight, may be judged of from the following account of his 
proposed method of treating fevers, “ such as often prove fatal 
within the tropics, and in warm climates and seasons generally.” 

‘I. To take off the fever by removing the spasm; and, 

‘II. To strengthen the system against the recurrence of the fever, 

‘ To answer these indications, he recommended the promotion of per- 
spiration by the application of heat, by means of the warm bath, heated 
bricks, &c. Internally a combination of emetic tartar, with opium, to 
produce nausea or vomiting. Ifsymptoms of inflammation be present, 
bleeding will be necessary. Upon a remission being obtained, he pro- 
posed to exhibit the Peruvian bark to prevent a recurrence of the disease. 

‘This sketch will serve to show the degree of attention and interest 
with which he viewed his professional pursuits, and his anxious desire 
to loosen the trammels which habit and custom had too long and inju- 
riously fixed.’ 

Such is the extent of Mr. Pettigrew’s medical knowledge in 1817, 
after he (like Dr. Lettsom) has thrown off the trammels of habit 
and custom. 

In the title page of this compilation, we have a list of the titles 
of Mr. Pettigrew the editor: in page 99 of the Life we have the 
following list of titles of Dr. Lettsom himself: 

‘In this year (1783)*Dr. Lettsom appears to have been fully engaged 
in his profession. Each succeeding year, for a considerable time, seem- 
ed to increase the reputation he had deservedly obtained. In this and 
following years he was chosen a member of various institutions. In 
1786 he was elected an honorary member of the Colchester Medical 
Society. In 1788 an honorary member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, and a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. In 1789 he was chosen an honorary member of the Medical So- 
cieties of New-York, and of Newhaven; of the Agricultural Society of 
Amsterdam; and of the Bath Agricultural Society, of which he was 
one of the earliest members. In 1790 he was made a member of the 
Academy of Artsiand Sciences of Montpellier, and an honorary member 
of the Medical Society there. He was also elected a member of the 
University of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was made a doctor of 
laws of that University. In 1791 he was chosen an honorary member 
of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh; a fellow of the Royal 
Coilege of Physicians, Edinburgh; an honorary member of the Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society; and a corresponding member of the Medical 
Society of Bristol. In 1792 he was chosen an honorary member of the 
Medical Society, Massachusetts; a member of the Pennsylvania Society 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, the Relief of Free Negroes un- 
lawfully held in bondage, and for improving the Condition of the Afri- 
can race; a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society; and a 
corresponding member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Montpel- 
lier; for which honour he was indebted to the kindness of his friend M. 
Broussonet. In 1793 he was chosen an honorary member of the Lite- 


rary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle; and of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society. 
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‘ The accession of so many honours in so short a space of time, is the 
best possible evidence of the almost universal opinion entertained res- 
pecting the literary, philosophical, and benevolent character and talents 
of Dr. Lettsom. Among them we observe several from America, a 
part of the world in which he was most highly respected; for the friends 
of science and humanity, however scattered, or diversified by religion 
and country, are the citizens of the same republic.’ 

This appearance of Dr. Lettsom, with ‘blushing honours thick 
upon him’ affords at best but an equivocal testimony of the univer- 
sal opinion entertained of Dr. Lettsom’s literary, philosophical, and 
benevolent character and talents. A few well-timed presents and 
compliments, and a correspondent in each of these societies to pro- 
pose him, was fully sufficient. Societies of this kind dispense their 

onorary memberships with very little consideration, and the expec- 
tation of a correspondent for their volume, is generally a sufficient 
inducement. A business managed with so much ease and certain- 
ty, would not be neglected by Dr. Lettsom, who was anxious after 
this kind of titular popularity. Indeed, he forced his son into situa- 
tions to attract popular notice, at an age, and in a manner, that can 
only be explained by his own anxiety after it. This appears by the 
following paragraph in one of his letters respecting his eldest child, 
John Miers Lettsom, (See page 45, and the Letter to Dr. Cuming, 
dated May 31, 1783.—Letters, page 41.) Speaking of his son, Dr. 
Lettsom says, ‘I have made him a governor of many charities, 
whose meetings he attends, and votes like an experienced member.’ 
This son was at that time about ten years of age! But a governor’s 
subscription was sufficient to give him the title, and the sum was of 
little importance compared to the object. To teach a child the love 
of charity—to initiate him early into the pleasure of doing good— 
and give him opportunities of feeling the luxury of a kind action, 
purchased at the expense of self denial—is a part of education that 
a good and sensible parent will take frequent opportunities of in- 
culcating by precept and by practice. But this is not to be done by 
the parent’s subscribing sums of which the child knows not the va- 
lue—by expending fifty guineas here, and fifty guineas there for the 
ostentatious pleasure of making a child of ten years of age a gover- 
nor of half a dozen charities, and forcing him prematurely into the 
company of grave and elderly people by duying the right of intru- 
ding him among them! This was manifestly making the charitable 
institutions in question, a stepping stone to family popularity, with 
a view to family prosperity. Real charity is never ostentatious; its 
motive is single, todo good: it is best rewarded when it has made 
a sacrifice of it own feelings or convenience, to effect the kind relief 
it wishes to afford. Benevolence does not consist in carelessly throw- 
ing away a small portion of superfluous wealth; still less in purchas- 
ing titles and honours under the guise of charitable donation. 

On the first of November 1815, Dr. Lettsom died. His biogra- 
pher allows, to a certain degree, the charges of vanity so generally 
ascribed as a prominent feature of the doctor’s character; and alse 
that his attentions to the female part of his acquaintance, were the 
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result of an enthusiastic attachment to the fair sex, which led him 
into an unguardedaess of behaviour, which subjected him to severe 
censure. Itis a pity Mrs. Lettsom did not share more of this en- 
thusiastic attachment, which indeed comported very ill with the 
character of a grave quaker, the father of a large family, who com- 
plains so much of the very little time he has to spare for the ordi- 
nary duties of life. For instance: 

Dr. Lettsom to Dr. Cuming, October 16, 1782: ‘I assure thee, 
since I arrived at the age of twenty-three, I ‘have been in perpetual 
exertion in my profession. At that early period of life, I seldom 
prescribed for fewer than fifty, and often twice as many, before 
breakfast.’ 

In 1782 he received in fees three thousand six hundred pounds 
sterling; in 1784, three thousand nine hundred pounds; in 1785, 
four thousand and fifteen pounds; in 1786, four thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. From this time to 1800, he received annually from 
five to twelve thousand pounds. No wonder his very sensible cor- 
respondent, Dr. Cuming, in a letter, dated February 8, 1783, ob- 
serves— 

‘When I hear of you, and others of the primates of the profession 
in London, visiting your fifty or a hundred patients in a day, I am thank- 
ful that I am not one of the number. Is it possible that, with all your 
learning, sagacity, and acuteness, you can, on such a superficial view 
and inquiry, be thoroughly instructed in all the circumstances of your 
patients’ case and constitution? have you never occasion to lament (to 
use the words of our liturgy), that you have left undone those things 
which you ought to have done, or that you have done those things which 
you ought not to have done?’ 

Dr. Lettsom to Dr. Cuming, October 12, 1782: ‘ Sometimes, for 
the space of a week, I cannot command twenty minutes’ leisure in 
my own house.’ 

From a letter of Dr. Cuming’s, dated March 18, 1783, it should 
seem that Dr. Lettsom was not only in the habit of sitting up till 
two or three in the morning, but recommended it as a very refresh- 
ing practice; ‘as a restorative for the fatigues of the past day.’ 

Dr. Cuming very properly advises him to relinquish his noctur- 
nal lucubrations and convivialities, and to go to bed with his wife 
and family at eleven o’clock. 

Dr. Lettsom to Dr. Johnstone, February 22, 1800: ‘ As the chief 
of my writing is managed in my carriage, allow me,’ &c. 

Dr. Lettsom to Dr. Walker, September 3, 1755: ‘ As I live in 
carriages, having seldom less than three pair of horses a day, and 
per aa my meals, excepting once a week, when I dine with my 
wife:’—a rarity of intercourse, which elsew here he defe nds, as very 
proper, to prevent a languor of affection between the lady and her 
husband. And yet this man of incessant occupation could find 
time to trifle away with the fair sex, and lay himself open to the 
world’s reproach, for his too assiduous attentions to other women 
than his wife. All which, his friend, his admirer, his biographer, 
has taken care to register, for the honour of Dr. Lettsom and the 
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amusement of the public! ‘God protect us from our friends (says 
the Spanish proverb); we are always on guard against our enemies!’ 

That Dr. Lettsom was a kind-hearted, liberal-minded man, is 
obvious from the whole tenor of his life, and sufficiently appears 
from his letters now published; but that he was affected, vain, tri- 
fling, ostentatious, and ignorant, is equally manifest. 

What man, of real benevolence, would pen such an overstrained, 
Godwinian, incredible sentiment as the following? 

‘I have often calculated that, if all the money in the English Euro- 
pean dominions were equally divided, each person would possess about 
forty-five shillings. All 1 possess above this sum is so much more 
than I deserve; for what right have I to keep more than my share? 
For so much, therefore, I am an accountable steward, as I conceive it 
to be superabundantly given to me, to disperse, and to make those hap- 
pier who have not got forty-five shillings in the whole.’ 

Or would boast ot having given away six hundred pounds in cha- 
rity in a few months? 

The reader of this compilation will be compelled to admit the 

reat inferiority of Lettsom to his correspondents—the trifling cha- 
racter of his letters—the vanity and egotism that pervades them— 
and the silly affectation of overstrained sentiments and novel 
phrases that abounds in them. What man of good taste, in speak- 
ing (egotistically, as usual), would complain of his executorships 
and troublesomeships (Letters, p. 22.), and, descanting on his own 
fine feelings, would dilate on ‘the sensibilities and exqutsibilities of 
doing good?’ (Letters, p. 23.) What physician can respect the me- 
dical judgment of a man, who, ‘ throwing off the trammels of habit 
and custom,’ as his friend Mr. Pettigrew observes, advises to keep 
a patient warm, who labours under an inflammatory fever, in the 
warm season of a tropical climate? Relying on the warm bath, 
heated bricks, and the triflmg excitements of nauseating diaphore- 
tics? See Life, pp. 33, 34. Who for a long time considered mer- 
cury as a specific for the small pox, and who declares his opinion 
that no case of decided croup was ever cured without bleeding? 
Doubtless bleeding is a very useful part of the methodus medendi; 
but the writer of this article has had fourteen or fifteen cases of 
croup, impossible to be mistaken, in his own family, all of which 
were cured by emetics alone, repeated when the symptoms recur- 
red. Dr. Lettsom’s treatise on tea is substantially copied from Dr. 
Short’s. 

Mr. Pettigrew talks in raptures of the taste displayed at Dr. 
Lettsom’s country-seat, Grove Hill. It was a pleasant place, m 
despite of the gross want of taste displayed in it. Does Mr. Pet- 
tigrew remember that it was divided from a kind of public prome- 
nade, frequented on Sundays by the common people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Camberwell; and that to permit them the sight of the 
beauties of this Elysium, the hedge was clipt low, that the company 
on the outside might have a view of the beauties within? Does 
Mr. Pettigrew remember the sguare pond, with side-walls of brick, 
and a rough kind of rock, to imitate nature, in the middle of this 
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brick pond, and a river-god, or some such animal, seated on the 
rock, and pouring out water! an ornament, of which the fountain 
and pond in the Centre-square of Philadelphia is an exact imita- 
tion, as to its size, and as to the rock, and differs chiefly in this, 
that in the Centre-square the pond is round, and has no brick walls. 
within side, to show that, if the rock be an humble imitation of na- 
ture, the brick walls were the production of art. Does Mr. Petti- 
grew remember, at a little distance from this brick pond, a kind of 
open temple, covered, or seeming to be covered, with thatch, having 
a gilt ball on the top of it? We have no doubt but these were orna- 
ments of the place devised by the strength of Dr. Lettsom’s own 
genius, and in perfect accord with Dr. Lettsom’s taste. 

Such are the obvious remarks on Dr. Lettsom’s life and charac- 
ter, of which his friend Mr. Pettigrew has taken care to record 
the proofs. Of his writings we will say nothing: De mortuis nil 
nist bonum. 

The correspondence here collected does credit, if not to Dr. 
Lettsom, at least to his friends. It is impossible not to be struck 
with the masculine good sense of Dr. Cuming’s letters, especially 
when contrasted with the puerilities contaimed in the epistles of Dr. 
Lettsom. 

There are some passages and anecdotes m the cofrespondence 
which would amuse our readers; such as those relating to Faujas 
de St. Fond, Dr. Johnson, king George II, and bishop Warburton, 
The following extract shows the liberality and good sense of Dr. 
Cuming in a very favourable light. 

‘Our religious and political principles are accidental, and merely 
the effect of education. Had you and I been born of Turkish pa- 
rents, and educated in the city of Constantinople, our confession of 
faith would have been, “ There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.”” Can it be supposed that heaven puts itself at the head of 
any one religious party? No! reason and charity compel us to believe, 
that the virtuous of all religions are equally acceptable to the Univer- 
sal Father: for, little as we know of heaven, [ hope we may, without 
any blasphemy, presume that the Supreme Being is at least as reason- 
able as the best of his creatures.” 

In page 161 of the life, we find that the Thermometrical Scale 
of temperance and intemperance, usually attributed, and we believe 
properly, to Dr. Rush, is claimed for Dr. Lettsom. 

Dr. Lettsom appears not to know that Dr. Franklin’s Chapter on 
Toleration was borrowed. Bishop ‘Taylor, in his Liberty of Pro- 
phecying, first published # in English. It is an Arabian tale, by 
Sadi, of which, in 1680, a translation in Latin was published, in a 
work entitled Shebeth Jehudah, Tribus Jude, de Hebrzo in Lati- 
num, versa a Georgio Gentio. This was first shown by judge Coo- 
per, in his review of Dr. Priestley’s writings, vol. 11. p. 376. 

In page 204 of vol. iii. the following curious relation is given by 
bishop Madison: 

‘In a town, this fall, among the mountains of our country, near to the 
place where I happened to be, a boy of twelve or thirteen years of ages 
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was bit, on the side of one of his feet, by a very venomous serpent, 
commonly called a copper-head. ‘The poison of this animal is not less 
dreaded than that of the crotalus horridus, or rattlesnake. The boy 
was carried home, and soon discovered symptoms of great uneasiness. 
A swelling commenced; and the wound was slightly scarified. A by- 
stander, acquainted, I suppose, with the practice of the Indians, re- 
commended the following application: A chicken was caught, the fea- 
thers piucked from around the abdomen, and that part closely applied 
to tne wound. The chicken instantly grew sick, and died as quickly 
as if its head had been cut off. A second was applied in 2 similiar 
manner: it died in about four minutes. A third also experienced the 
same fate, in nearly eight minutes. A fourth was applied: it discovered 
some uneasiness, but did not die. The process was then discontinued. 
The boy was relieved, and suffered no greater inconvenience from the 
wound than he would have done from the puncture of a needle or pin. 
He was perfectly well on the second day. Having heard of what had 
passed, I was preparing to go to the house where the boy was, when 
his father. a very respectable man, a magistrate, and noted for his strict 
veracity, together with two other persons, upon whose information I en- 
tirely relied, from an intimate acquaintance with them, came to me. From 
them I heard the particulars related, as they were present, and wit- 
nessed the effects of this extraordinary imbibition of the poison. There 
remains not the shadow of doubt of the fact, as I have stated it. I 
saw the boy on the third day. 

‘ The copper-head resembles the mockason somewhat; but is larger. 
Some, indeed, consider it as the female rattlesnake; but I rather sup- 
pose it to be a distinct species. This snake is not mentioned by 
Catesby. Might not the same remedy be applied, in the case of a bite 
from a mad dog?’ 

‘the tnird volume is takea up with medical correspondence; but 
little information is to.be found in it, that would be new in the pre- 
sent day. 

The second volume contains several letters from Dr. Rush, Dr. 
Meade, the Rev. Mr. Madison, and Dr. Waterhouse. The letters 
written by the latter gentleman contain remarks on the politics of 
his neighbourhood and of the day, that were evidently penned 
under the sanction of private snnbsdelite. The opinions given are 
such as were manifestly calculated to do that gentleman serious 
injury with the prev ailing party; nor would the letters have been 
written, if the writer could have contemplated the use that has 
been made of them. Dr. Waterhouse expresses no opinion that is 
not common to many wise and good men of the same political 
party with himself, and of course entertaining the same political 
‘views and prejudices. He supposes that a British party exists in 
the north-eastern section of the union, and in his vicinity. He is 
not singular in his opinion. But many wise and good men there 
are equally convinced that we have more reason to dread a French 
party in the United States than a British. Of all this every man 
must and will judge, according to the evidence presented to his 

reflection, but tinged, of course, by his previous political opinions. 
We blame neither party—we adopt neither opinion. But what right 
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had Mr. Pettigrew to publish these confidential letters? To put in 
jeopardy Dr. Waterhouse’s official situation—to sow enmity be- 
tween him and his acquaintance? between him and those on whose 
interest and countenance he might in some degree depend? Did not 
Mr. Pettigrew know, that, next to religious, political rancowr and 
persecution is the most virulent? The letters were notoriously 
written in private confidence: what right had this book-maker to 
expose them to the public, for his private emolument. 

But we have dwelt long enough on this publication, which de- 
rives no interest from’ the character of Dr. Lettsom, whose life is 
written—still less from the manner in which Mr. Pettigrew has 
made up these volumes; for if they have interest, no part of it is 
owing to the intrinsic value of his remarks, or the attractions of his 
style—nor in the professional correspondence of the third volume 
do we see any thing added to the stock of knowledge of the pre- 
sent day. We have noticed it from the local interest it derives, in 
consequence of its containing the letters of our own citizens, and 
to express our strong disapprobation of the principles on which the 
book has been made up by its compiler. 





Art. Il.—Dissertation First: exhibiting a general view of the pro- 
gress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since 
the Revival of Letters in Europe. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. 
F. R. SS. London and Edinburgh, &c. Boston: republished by 
Wells and Lilly. 1817. p. 260. 8vo. 


R. STEWART has long been a very popular writer on a very 

unpopular subject: for people too generally love not meta- 
physics, but they love the easy, elegant, and neat style of writing for 
which this author is celebrated. He has done much to disarm pre- 
judice of her weapons of hostility against the philosophy of “1 
human mind. His work now before us, is ona subject every w 
suited to his taste and his talents. It is a historical view of lie 
writers on the subject to which he has devoted his life, and a 
critique on their productions. ‘lhe most interesting part of the 
history of mental philosophy is yet to come, for the present disser- 
tation extends to no period later than the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, which was memorable for its discoveries and 
improvements in this department of science. The Preface io this 
First Dissertation occupies nearly thirty pages; and we may say of 
it, what can be affirmed of few introductory addresses, that it is the 
best part of the book. It is a history of the most important attempts 
which have been made, to reduce all the objects of human knowledge 
to a svstematic classification. He says, 

‘When I ventured to undertake the task of contributing a Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation to these Suppiemental Volumes, of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, my original intention was, after the example of D’Alembert, 
to have begun with a general survey of the various departments of 
human knowledge. The outline of such a survey, sketched by the 
comprehensive genius of Bacon, together with the corrections and im- 
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provements suggested by his illustrious disciple, would, I thought, 
have rendered it comparatively easy to adapt their intellectual map to 
the present advanced state of the sciences; while the unrivalled autho- 
rity which their united work has long maintained in the republic of 
letters, would, 1 flattered myself, have softened those criticisms which 
might be expected to be incurred by any similar attempt of a more 
modern hand. On a closer examination, however, of their labours, I 
found myself under the necessity of abandoning this design. Doubts 
immediately occurred to me with respect to the justness of their 
logical views, and soon terminated in a conviction, that these views are 
radically and essentially erroneous. Instead, therefore, of endeavour- 
ing to give additional currency to speculations which I conceived to be 
fundamentally unsound, I resolved to avail myself of the present op- 
portunity to point out their most important defects;—defects which, [ 
am nevertheless very ready to acknowledge, itis much more easy to 
remark than to supply. The critical strictures which, in the course of 
this discussion, I shall have occasion to offer on my predecessors, will, 
at the same time, account for my forbearing to substitute a new mass 
of my own, instead of that to which the names of Bacon and D’Alem- 
bert have lent so great and so well-merited a celebrity; and may per- 
haps suggest a doubt, whether the period be yet arriv ed for hazarding 
again, with any reasonable prospect of success, a repetition of their 
bold experiment. For the length to which these strictures are likely 
to extend, the only apology I have to offer is the peculiar importance 
of the questions to which they relate, and the high authority of the 
writers whose opinions I presume to controvert.’ 

We must eiiner give Mr. Stewart credit for more diffidence than 
becomes his station, or else must suppose, that he knows him- 
self to be destitute of inventive powers. What does he venture, 
in contributing a preliminary dissertation to an Encyclopedia? 
Why should he refuse to contribute his exertions towards a forma- 
tion of a correct chart of human knowledge? Would he not only 
remark, but supply defects, where there are defects enough already? 
Or does this elegant scholar intend, that he thinks himself incapa- 
ble of supplying the places of those defects which he exposes, with 
something substantial: If our author deserves the celebrity which 
he enjoys, for any thing else than having entered ito Dr. Reid’s 
old hewn. and havi ing newly painted the outside, that he may 
make a show of another’s pr operty, he ought not to have shrunk 
from the labour of contributing something to the systematic ar- 
rangement of the departments of knowledge. Stewart's writings 
deserve much praise, because he sets off, like an expert youth be- 
hind the counter, the goods which the father of mental philosophy 
collected in store for him. Something of inventicn, or new obser- 
vation, we have always desired to find in our author; and have de- 
sired in vain: but, strange to tell! Stewart is found in some of our 
colleges, and Reid, his teacher, only in the libraries of a few learn- 
ed men. It is easier to make a mighty noise about what Bacon has 
done, than to do something werih narrating one’s self. 

A correct classification of the sciences, professor Stewart deems 
a desideratum, and adesperandum,. The principal divisions of know- 
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ledge, of which he gives us an account, are those of Bacon, D’A]- 
embert, and Locke. That they are all defective he has clearly 
ev inced. Bacon he justly represents as the first who attempted 
any thing of importance on this subject; and his classification has 
been the chart upon which all subsequent system-makers have 


wrought their experiments. D’Alembert followed the scheme of 


lord Verulam, and ‘his veneration for Bacon seems, on this occa- 
sion, to have prevented him from giving due scope to his own pow- 
erful and fertile genius, and has engaged him in the fruitless tesk 
of attempting, by means of arbitrary difinitions, to draw a veil over 
incurable defects and blemishes, p- 10. 

It would have increased the interest which literary men will 
feel in the Dissertation, had Mr. Stewart givenus D’Alembert’s 
‘Encyclopedial Tree, , oud Bacon’s chart, of which he fre quently 


speaks. That our nection may have an opportunity of judgi ing of 


the classification of the latter, we shall extract from his ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning’ his general divisions of knowledge, and, so far 
as is compatible with our prescribed limits, his subordinate ramifi- 
cations of the generic sciences. 

What, then, accomplished the immortal reviver of science in 
Europe?—The human mind, he says, has three faculties, which are 
called Memory , Imagination, and Reason. ‘That is the truest 

‘ partition of human learning, which hath reference to the three 
‘ faculties of man’s soul, which is the seat of learning. story is 
‘referred to memory, poesy to the imagination, philosophy to rea- 
‘son. By poesy, im this place, we understand nothing else, but 
‘feigned history, or fables. As for verse, that is only a stile of 
‘ expression. And that this distri/ution is truly made, he shall easily 
‘conceive that hath recourse to the originals ‘of intellectuals. In- 

‘dividuals only strike the sense, which is the port or entrance of 
‘the understanding. The images or impressions of those indivi- 

‘duals accepted from the sense, are fixed in the memory, and at 
‘first enter into it entire, in the same manner they were met: af- 
‘terwards the wnders tanding ruminates upon them and refines them; 
‘which then it doth either merely review, or in a wanton delight, 
‘counterfeit and resemble; or by compounding and dividing, dig rest 
‘and endue them. So itis clearly manifest that from these three foun- 
‘tains of memory,of imagination, and of reason,there are these three 
‘emanations, of poesy, of history, and of philosophy, and that there can 
‘be no other nor no more: for history and experience, we take for 
‘one and the same, as we do philosophy and science.* His three 
generic sciences, it appears therefore, are history, poesy, and philo- 
sophy; and from these all the specific sciences are to be deduced, 
if they can be; or else the commencement of the classification is 
defective. Let us now place before our readers ‘ the emanation of 


SCIENCES, from the intellectual faculties of memory, imagin ation, 


and reason. 


* Ady. of Learn. b. 2. c. 1 Oxford Edition, 1649. 
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“Orations, episles, and apophthegmes, > lord Bacon informs us 
are ‘ appendices. to history.’ In like manner, he Appends * mathema- 
tics,’ divided into ‘ arithmetic and geometry, ’ to ‘natural philosophy;’ 
the doctrine of ‘an angels and spirits,’ to ‘ natural theology;’ and * prob- 
lems and ‘ placits,’ or propositions to ‘ physics;’ because he could 
not mathematically arrange them in any place. From logic he 
derives Elocution, and from Elocution the sciences of ‘Grammar, 
Method, and Rhetoric.’ We have not time to pursue him through 
all his ramifications of logic, ethics, and the civil history of man; 
nor is it needful; for we have followed him to his disclosure of all 
the sciences.—Our readers have now before them, the famed classi- 
fication of all human knowledge by Bacon; wrhesthe Mr. Stewart 
says, has not been much improved by all the labours of Locke, 
D’Lembert, Diderot, the Germans, and the great lights of the 
eighteenth century. Of ever obtaining such a philosophical parti- 
tion as he deems desirable, the professor seems to despair. So 
did not Bacon. He says, ‘ touching impossibility, I determine thus; 
‘all those things are to be held possible and performable, which 
‘may be accomplished by some person, though not by every one; 
‘and which may be done by the united labours of many, though 
‘not by any one apart; and which may be effected in a succession 
‘of ages, though not in the same age; and in brief, which may be 
‘finished by the public care and charge, though not by the ability 
‘and industry of particular persons.’ Adv. of Learn. B. II. Proem. 
Bacon requests, moreover, in his Preface, p. 19. that men ‘ would 
‘cheer up themselves, and conceive well of the enterprise; and not 
‘figure unto themselves a conceit and fancy, that this Our Instau- 
‘ration is a matter infinite, and beyond the power and compass of 
‘ Mortality; seeing it is in truth the right and legitimate end and 
‘period of Infinite Error. ‘It seems to me,’ he says, ‘ that men 
. meaner understand the Estate they possess, nor their abilities to 

‘purchase; but of the one to presume more, of the other less, than 
‘indeed they should. So it comes to pass, that over-prizing the 
‘Arts received, they make no further inquiry; or undervaluing 
‘themselves, more than in equity they ought, they expend their 
‘abilities upon matters of slight consequence, never once making 
‘experiment of those things which conduce to the sum of the bu- 
‘siness. Wherefore, Sciences also have, as it were their Fatal Co- 
‘ : Beis being men are not excited, either out of desire or hope, to 

enetrate further.’ ‘Persons who have entertained a design to 
. mn trial themselves, and to give some advancement to sciences, 
‘and to propagate their bounds, even these authors durst not 
‘make an open departure from the common received opinions; nor 
‘visit the Head-springs of nature, but take themselves to have done 
‘a great matter, and to have gained much upon the age, if they 
‘may but znter lace, or annex any thing of their own; providently 
‘ considering with themselv es, that by these middle courses, they 
‘may both conserve the 2 odesty) of ussenting ; and the liberty of 


‘adding. 
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Stewart’s Dissertation, which is introductory to the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, deserves the greater part of the 
encomiums passed upon it in the Edinburgh Review for September 
1816. ‘ This discourse is the most splendid of Mr. Stewart’s 
works;’ says that critical yournal, ‘and places the author at the head 
of the elegant writers on philosophy in our language,’ p. 192. 
Splendid as it is, we cannot ascertain wherein it excels his other 
works, unless it be in this, that it is his /ast; which with some 
writers, as with some hearers of sermons, is a sufficient reason for 
pronouncing it the best. In his sketch of classifications, Stewart 
proceeds not beyond the essays of three literary luminaries; and 
is defective in not giving a candid narrative of several reputable 
enterprizes of this nature which might have been found in the 
annals of literature. 

He represents Locke as attempting to distribute into classes, the 
whole of human knowledge, while the Edinburgh Reviewer is of a 
different opinion. Stewart seems, in his opinion, to suppose that the 
*‘ plans of Bacon and Locke are for different distributions of the same 
subject. But they plainly relate to different matters. That of 
Bacon respected all the objects of those faculties of the human mind 
called intellectual, which in the philosophy of his age, were dis- 
tinguished from the senses on the one hand, and from the will on 
the other. The object of Locke was more limited. His distribu- 
tion is only ‘ of what falls under the compass of the understanding;’ 
meaning, by that term, what Bacon denotes by ‘Reason.’ Mr. 
Locke, therefore, proposed only a subdivision of one of Bacon’s 
classes, that namely of ‘ Philosophy:’ and Dr. Smith uses the same 
language when speaking of a similar distribution adopted by the 
Greeks. It is plain, indeed, that an arrangement which includes 
history and the fine arts, cannot be intended to apply to the same 
subject with one which excludes them. That of Bacon, therefore, 
is a distribution of all the objects of mind;—that of Locke, only 
of what are strictly called sciences.” In reply to this ingeni- 
ous reviewer, and in defence of Stewart whom he modestly assails 
on this point, we quote Locke himself, who must have known what 
was his own design. ‘A man can employ his thoughts about 
nothing, but either the contemplation of things themselves, for the 
discovery of truth; or about the things in his own power, which 
are his own actions, for the attainment of his own ends; or the 
signs the mind makes use of, both m the one and the other, and 
the right ordering of them for its clearer information. All which 
three, v2z. things as they are in themselves knowable; actzons as 
they depend on us, in order to happiness; and the right use of 
signs in order to knowledge, being toto colo different, they seemed 
to me to be the three great provinces of the intellectual world, 
wholly seperate and distinct one from another.’"* He means then 
to classify every thing about which man can employ his thoughts, 
or what he elsewhere calls the whole of human knowledge. The 


——— 





* Essay on the Understanding. B. iv. ch. 21. sec. 5 
VOL. X. 14 
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understanding Locke used sometimes to denote one faculty, but 

more frequently all the faculties by which we have knoweldge, 
whether it be of history, of the fine arts, or of philosophy. His- 
tory and the fine arts were so far from being excluded by him 
that he would have included the last under the general head of 
actions, or things done, and the first under the head of signs; for 
history consists in the signs of things performed. At any rate, 
we can think of history and the fine arts, and they might, therefore, 
with every other science and object of contemplation be arranged 
among his things knowable. ‘This, by the way, exhibits something 
of the imperfection of Locke’s ‘ Division of the Sciences,’ while 
it proves against the critic of Scotland, that Bacon and Locke 
DID attempt ‘ different distributions of the same subject.’ 

We were gratified with the confession of this same critic, con- 
tained in the same review of Stewart’s Introduction, p. 196. that 
‘the very defective nomenclature, and imperfect subdivision of the 
moral and political sciences is attended with practical inconveni- 
ences.’ ‘The same inconveniences in a great measure have been 
experienced, in relation to the sciences in general. We agree, too, 
‘that the very generai divisions’—are ‘ much less useful subjects of 
consideration than the subdivisions. The number and exactness of 
these last, in the physical sciences, must be regarded both as an in- 
dication and as a cause of their great advances in modern times.’ 
Ed. Review, p. 195. But how could there be any subdivisions, 
without some previous divisions? And why might not univ ersal 
science gain as much from an accurate nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of its constituent parts, as any one particular branch of that 
universal science? Why would you, having written very well on the 
subject, proceed to contradict yourself, in a subsequent page (229), 
by assuring us, that ‘ Descartes made an attempt to give a new 
system of all the sciences; an attempt excusable only when lectures 
were the only means of instruction, and when one professor might 
have been obliged to conduct his pupil through the whole circle of 
education?? Why should you affirm it to be ‘impracticable’ to 
‘frame a sytematic arrangement of the sciences? It is well, then, 
for one professor to have before him a plan of the whole instruction 
which he is to communicate, if he must teach all the sciences: but 
if those sciences are to be partitioned among different professors, 
the division should not be made, nor the parts allotted, from any 
comprehensive and systematic view of the whole! How, then, 
should the distribution be made to the professors? Shall each take 
what part he pleases; two occupy one department; and all leave 
some portions wholly neglected? What renders it zmpracticable te 
reduce to system and natural order all the parts of human know- 
ledge? By a system of universal science, no one mtends all which 
man may in future ages know, or w hich the Supreme Being now 
comprehends; but simply all the knowledge which the children of 
men now have, which may be written down, and arranged in some 
order, so as to be presented to our companions and posterity. 
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_ Yoreduce what man now knows to a natural system is not im- 
practicable. This Bacon has proved by his partial success: this 
Woodward has proved; and if we have not improved upon Wood- 
ward’s system, which is generally admitted by those who have ex- 
amined our pages, we nevertheless quote as our maxim, 

‘ Possunt, quia posse videntur.’ 

Should our plan be acted upon, in the erection of professorships 
in our colleges, and the different parts of human learning be divid- 
ed according to the number of teachers employed, the general 
complaint of interference and disorder in the work of instruction 
would cease; and each person, as in the suitable distribution of 
mechanical employments, would improve his own art, and become 
more thoroughly master of his own department of science. 

It would assist even our fraternity, called the reviewers, for when 
we have a list of new publications to give, we frame a system of 
science for the occasion; but it is an alphabetical one; and so we 
have for No. LIII, of the Edinburgh Review, ‘ Agriculture, An- 
tiquity, Biography, Botany, Classics, Chymistry, Drama, Fine 
Arts, Education, History, Geography, * Horticulture, Law, Medi- 
cine, ‘Surgery,4 Anatomy yt Miscellaneous, Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy , Novels, Romances,} Poetry, Politics, Political Econo- 
my, Philology, Topography , Theology, Veterinary Art, Voyages, 
and Travels.’+ 

To those readers who are governed by authority, rather than by 
their own judgment, we would adduce the opinion of our author, 
who, having stated some of the defects of Bacon’s system, asks, 
‘ Are we, therefore, to conclude, that the magnificent design, con- 
ceived by Bacon, of enumerating, defining, and classifying the 
multifarious objects of human knowledge (a design, on the success- 
ful accomplishment of which he himself believed that the advance- 
ment of the sciences essentially depended)? Are we to conclude, 
that this design was nothing more than the abortive offspring of a 
warm imagination, unsusceptible of any useful application to en- 
lighten the mind, or to accelerate its progress? My own idea 1s 
widely different. ‘The design was, in every respect, worthy of the 
sublime genius by which it was formed. ‘Nor does it follow, be- 
cause the execution was imperfect, that the attempt has been attend- 
en with no advantage.’ Dissert. p. 19. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer asserts, and in this we agree with 
him, that Mr. Stewart has in fact attempted a classification, even 
after modestly saying that he was unequal to the work. He did it, 
because he could not fix upon the number and the order of his dis- 
sertations and chapters, without doing it. ‘ The plan of Mr. Stewart 
(which he does not offer indeed as any general classification), 1s to 
class together all the sciences which regard mind, and to form a 





— 


* Here the editor committed an alphabetical anachronism, in his yery natural 
and scientific partition! 
+ Here he wisely prefers the order of natural affinity to that of the alphabet. 
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distinct class of those which relate to matter. This, however, evi- 
dently blends physical with moral inquiries.’ If he did not offer 
this as a general classification, he nevertheless acted upon it, as if 
he thought it an arrangement of all the objects of knowledge. 
‘There are at least three principles’ (says the same review, p. 194), 
‘on which such an arrangement may be attempted; by attending 
chiefly—either, 1. to the Fem to which each object of the human 
mind most eminently relates, which is that chosen by Bacon, but 
not confined by him to science; or, 2. to the manner in which hu- 
man reason considers each of its objects, which is that chosen by 
Mr. Locke, but limited to science; or, 3. to the connexion subsisting 
between the things known themselves, which is that chosen for the 
purpose of this (Stewart’s) discourse, and, like that of Mr. Locke, 
confined to science.’ Ed. Review, p. 194, for Sept. 1816. A better 
method than either of these, is one, in which respect is had some- 
times to the faculties of the mind, sometimes to our manner of un- 
derstanding them, and sometimes to the ojjects of knowledge; nor 
can any good classification be made without a due regard to each 
method pointed out in the review. 

The preface to the Dissertatign might have been entitled, ‘ A 
history of different classifications of science.” The subsequent 
parts of the book are employed in giving the author’s philosophi- 
cal strictures upon Luther, Calvin, Bacon, Machiaevel, Malebranche, 
Descartes, Locke, D’ Alembert, and a few other distinguished wri- 
ters:—and is rather a volume of criticism, than a history of the pro- 
gress of metaphysical, ethical, and political science. 

We shall expect the subsequent dissertations, which are promis- 
ed, with pleasure; we shall expect to find in them the history of 
the progress of the human mind; and in the mean time we wish 
our readers to know, that Stewart has very little originality, has 
made very few new discoveries in the philosophy of the human 
mind; is indebted to Dr. Reid, his predecessor, for a system which 
is generally sound; is more splendid, but less argumentative, than 
his preceptor; and very justly reverences the talents of his meta- 
physical father so much as to think it a distinguished honour to be 
able to improve upon him, or to detect him in an error. Reid sub- 
dued the rugged country, banished most of the tares, sowed good 
seed, and Stewart has entered into another man’s labours, to enjoy 
an abundant harvest. It is not the lot, however, of every great 
man to be a Newton in physics, or a Reid in metaphysics. Stew- 
art ought to be read, and will be read, by every genuine son of 
science. 





ArT. Ili.— Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Benezet: By Roberts 
Vaux. Philadelphia: published by Fames P. Parke. 1817. p. 136, 
12mo. 

| eral schoolmasters have ever been honoured by the publication 
of a biographical volume for the preservation of their memory. 

Yet schoolmasters are some of the most useful of mankind; and 
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were they estimated according to their real importance, would cer- 
tainly occupy a place in society more exalted than they now do. 
Anthony Berezet was a schoolmaster, respected, beloved, and 
useful, for the greater part of half a century. This is more to his 
reputation than his having descended from a French family of Hu- 
guenots, which of itself is a high recommendation to all protestants. 
But he was more than a teacher of children: he was a respectable 
author, and a correspondent with crowned heads. Some might call 
his conduct in writing to distinguished foreigners, ‘ to Charlotte, 
queen of Great Britain,’ and Frederic of Prussia, presumption; 
but he was an independent, and as he himself said, little ug/y man, 
that deemed every human being nothing more, and nothing less, 
than his brother or sister; therefore, he wrote with freedom, when 
he thought it might subserve the interests of humanity; compelled 
attention, and uniformly secured respect. Besides a few school-books, 
the subjects which employed his pen were, ‘ An account of that part 
of Africa inhabited by the Negroes;’—* A Caution and Warning to 
Great Britain and her Colonies, on the Calamitous State of the En- 
slaved Negroes;—‘* An Historical Account of Guinea, &c. with an 
Inquiry into the Rise and Progress of the Slave Trade;’—* Thoughts 
on the Nature of War;,—+ Serious Reflections on the Times;’—* A 


_ Short Account of the Religious Society of Friends;’—and * The Plain- 


ness and Innocent Simplicity of the Christian Religion.’ 

One of his correspondents, Governor Livingston, of New-Jersey, 
wrote him that ‘the piece on slave keeping is excellent, but the ar- 
guments against the lawfulness of war have been answered a thou- 
sand times.’ p. 42. The father of Benezet was something more 
of a fighting man than his son, for when Anthony was an infant, 
persecution on account of religious opinions, made the former judge 
it necessary to withdraw from his native country. 

‘To accomplish this purpose, he secured the services of a young 
man, upon whose attachment he could rely, to accompany him beyond 
one of the military outposts, which then skirted the frontier of France. 

othing occurred to interrupt their progress, until they approached the 
centinel; when their adventurous friend presenting himself before him, 
displaying in one hand an instrument of death, and tendering with the 
other a purse of money, said “ take your choice, this isa worthy family, 
SJiying from frersecution, and they shall fass:’’ the guard accepted the 
gold, and their escape was safely accomplished.’ 

Mr. Vaux remarks upon this transaction, that ‘so great an exi- 
gency probably reconciled to the mind of this suffering individual, 
the method he adopted to effect it, though it offered the bold alter- 
native; which was to sacrifice either the lite or the fidelity of the 
servant of the crown.’ p. 3. Now our opinion is, that no man is 
bound to be faithful to a monarch in his work of persecution, but 
should renounce his allegiance; and the soldier took the money for 
irae. that which he ought to have permitted without price. 

ad not the soldier permitted them to pass, even without any pe- 
cuniary consideration, he would have joined the king in unlawfully 
aiming a blow at a guiltless life, and the Huguenot would have been 
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justifiable in defending his own life at the expense of that of the 


assailant. 

The public however, should not forget that Mr. Vaux is a very 
respectable and conscientious quaker: and we hope he may never 
have his life invaded, lest he should put off, to his subsequent re- 
gret, his dun coloured coat, in the hour of temptation. 

The peculiar characteristic of Anthony Benezet was readiness 
and perseverance in benevolent exertions. This was displayed in 
his taking off his coat in the street and giving it to an almost naked 
mendicant, so that he went home ‘in his shirt sleeves for another 
garment;’ p. 128; but much more unequivocally in his gratuitously 
teaching people of colour; in his donations to the needy; in the do- 
votion of much time to benevolent institutions; and particularly, 
in being a father to the neutrals. Of these people we shall extract 
a long account, because it is interesting, and will present both Be- 
nezet and his biographer i in avery just and fav ourable point of light. 

‘In the midst of these various and important avocations, a call was 
made upon his active benevolence from a quarter, and of a nature the 
most novel and unexpected. But ever prepared to dispense good, he 
obeyed the summons with promptitude and cheerfulness. It was a du- 

no less formidable than that of extending protection and care toa 
considerable part of a colony of people, whose condition was deplora- 
bly wretched, and wholly friendless. Previously to giving an account 
of his unremitted attentions to these unhappy exiles, it may be proper 
to furnish a brief notice of their history and character, and of the most 
extraordinary and unjustifiable measures which terminated in their ba- 
nishment. These helpless strangers were a portion of the descendants 
of those French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, who after the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, by which the province was ceded to Engiand, were per- 
mitted to hold their lands, on condition of making a deciaration of alle- 
giance to their new sovereign, which acknowledgment of fidelity was 
given under an express stipulation that they and their posterity should 
not be required to bear arms, either against their Indian neighbours or 
transatlantic countrymen. This contract was at several subsequent pe- 
riods revived, and renewed to their children; and such was the notorie- 
ty of the compact, that for half a century they bore the name, and with 
some few exceptions maintained the character of neutrals. They were 
a people remarkable for their piety and mildness of disposition; were 
frugal and industrious; strongly attached to the French monarch, and 
unalterably devoted to the Catholic religion. 

‘ During the war of 1755, some of the young neutrals were detected 
in conveying intelligence to the Indian and French forces, then acting 


against the province. This defection greatly incensed the British com- . 


mander, and produced a determination to punish the whole fraternity by 


the confiscation of their property, and the banishment of their persons . 


to different places along the sea coast, from Massachusetts bay to South 
Carolina. When the period had arrived for carrying this cruel purpose 
into execution, an order was issued requiring the neutrals to assemble 
at the different ports, under the specious pretext of then having com- 
municated to them some important, and valuable information. The un- 
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suspecting Acadians, utterly ignorant of the destiny that awaited them, 
were obedient te the requisition, and when collected at the time and 
‘places appointed, they were informed that their lands were forfeited to 
the crown, that they themselves were prisoners, and were to be imme- 
diately removed from the province. Vessels being in readiness to con- 
vey them away, they were ordered on board. A scene of distress and 
confusion ensued; the military who had been purposely kept concealed 
until now, made their appearance, and the embarkation was soon effected 
at the point of the bayonet, with the exception of between two and three 
hundred, who escaped and sought refuge in the neighbouring forests. 
Toward those whe fled, all possible measures were adopted to coerce 
them back to captivity, the country was laid waste, to prevent their sub- 
sistence, and many of them were shot, and etherwise perished. This 
community at the time of this disastrous event, amounted to almost 
seven thousand persons, but the exact number who were banished, can- 
not be accurately ascertained; upwards of one thousand of them were 
sent te Massachusetts bay, and about five hundred to Philadephia. 
The melancholy story of their sufferings, would have awakened com- 
passion in the most obdurate heart, and intensely acute must have been 
the feelings of Benezet, when introduced to the knowledge of their 
dreadful fate. He at once adopted them as his children, and proceeded 
to employ every exertion in his power to soften the rigour of their con- 
dition. As he was able to converse with them in their own language, 
it facilitated their necessary intercourse with the inhabitants, whilst it 
was a circumstance that could not but have mitigated their sorrows, 
since they had found in him, not only a friend who yielded them all the 
comfort and consolation he could bestow, but an interpreter, who- was 
qualified and willing to hear, and make known the history of their af- 
flictions. On their disembarkation, the neutrals were taken charge of 
by the conservators of the poor, and conveyed to a building which had 
been occnpied as a lodging for soldiers. Many of them were labour- 
ing under disease, some were enfeebled by their crowded condition and 
the scanty fare of the passage, others were disconsolate in consequence 
of being separated from their nearest connexions, whilst all were deject- 
ed with the striking reverse of their former comforts and independence. 
Though the funds for their support were for a time supplied from the 
public purse, Anthony Benezet undertook to provide for their subsist- 
ence, in the purchase and distribution of every thing which they required. 
To the sick and dying, he administered relief, so long as human exer- 
tion was availing, or could hope for success, and when death terminated 
the sufferings of any of them, he would perform the last office of re- 
spect to their remains. The inconvenient construction of the barracks, 
as well as want of room in them, being ill suited to their accommodation, 
he solicited permission of his friend, the late pious Samuel Emlen, to 
occupy part of a square of ground owned by him in the south western 
section of Philadelphia, with buildings for the residence of the neutrals. 
The grant being promptly made, Benezet proceeded to collect sub- 
scriptions, and was soon enabied to purchase materials and erect a suf- 
ficient number of small houses, to which they were immediately re- 
moved. The supply from the public treasury ceasing on their change 
of situation, he was obliged to devise modes of employment for them 
te procure a livelihood; and among various eccupations, to which he 
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directed their attention, was the manufacture of wooden shoes and lin- 
sey cloth; the material for the composition of the latter article, was 
principally obtained by their gathering rags from the streets of the city, 
which they washed, and otherwise prepared for the purpose. In addi- 
tion to the personal services thus rendered, he paid out of his small 
income annuities to several of the most ancient and helpless. It is 
related of him among other proofs of his kindness toward them, that 
his wife, having made unsuccessful search for a pair of blankets which 
she had recently purchased for the use of the family, came into the 
room where her husband was writing, and expressing some surprise as 
to what had become of them, his attention was arrested, and when he 
understood the cause of her uneasiness, “ Oh! (said he) my dear, I 
gave them some evenings since, to one of the poor neutrals.” Thus, 
for several years he devoted himself to the advancement of the inter- 
ests of those people, who by death, and removal to different places, were 
ultimately reduced to a very small number. Such was his assiduity 
and care of them, that it produced a jealousy in the mind of ene of the 
oldest men among them, of a very novel and curious description; which 
was communicated to a friend of Benezet’s, to whom he said, “ it is im- 
possible that all this kindness is disinterested; Mr. Benezet must cer- 
tainly intend to recompense himself by treacherously selling us.” When 
their patron and protector was informed of this ungrateful suspicion, it 
was so far from producing an emotion of anger, or an expression of in- 
dignation, that he lifted up his hands, and laughed immoderately.’ 

On the subject of slavery Benezet thought, wrote, and felt much;’ 
but he was temperate, in comparison with many mad theorists, who, 
whether it be practically right or wrong, would emancipate all the 
coloured people of the southern states at once. Im a letter to Dr. 
Fothergill, he writes, 

‘I am like-minded with thee, with respect to the danger and difficulty 
which would attend a sudden manumission of those negroes now in the 
southern colonics, as well to themselves as to the whites; wherefore. 
except in particular cases, the obtaining their freedom, and indeed the 
freedom of many even amongst us, is by no means the present object 
of my concern. But the best endeavours in our power to draw the 
notice of governments upon the grievous iniquity and great danger 
attendant on a further prosecution of the slave-trade, is what every truly 
sympathizing mind cannot but earnestly desire, and, under divine direc- 
tion, promote to the utmost of their power.’ 

We must not omit to mention that Mr. Benezet became an elder, 
or preacher, in the friends’ meeting, and was remarkable for settling 
disputes, (yes, even in his truly unique and peaceful society) about 
‘ the one thing needful,’ in the most effectual way;—by paying the 
difference out of his own pocket;—without suffering either of the 
parties to know peace was purchased at the expense of his purse. p. 
121. This proves his thorough knowledge of human nature. We 
must treat our readers by a sight of a well drawn picture of the 
dignity and effect of a quaker preacher and sermon, and then de- 
sist from using our editorial scissors. 

‘ Having lived during that interesting period, when the religious com- 
munity to which he belonged was occupied with those considerations 
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which led to its purification from the iniquity of slavery, he took an ac- 
tive part in promoting that righteous work. His ardent and pathetic 
coramunications on this subject, in the select assemblies of his brethren, 
were powerful and irresistible. He awakened the unconcerned, con- 
firmed the wavering, and infused energy into the most zealous. On one 
occasion, during the annual convention of the society at Philadelphia, 
when that body was engaged on the subject of slavery, as it related to 
its own members, some of whom had not wholly relinquished the prac- 
tice of keeping negroes in bondage, a difference of sentiment was mani- 
fested as to the course which ought to be pursued. For a moment it 
appeared doubtful which opinion would preponderate. At this critical 
juncture, Benezet left his seat, which was in an obscure part of the 
house, and presented himself weeping at an elevated door in the pre- 
sence of the whole congregation, whom he thus addressed, ‘ Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God;’’* he said no more: under 
the solemn impression which succeeded this emphatic quotation, the 
proposed measure received the united sanction of the assembly.’ 

We cannot think the colour and cut of a man’s coat, or the quali- 
ty of Ais cotton-velvet breeches, of so much importance as some 
parts of these memoirs indicate that many good men do; nor are 
we offended at a young lady’s ‘ full dress for a ball,’ or at Bene- 
zet’s ‘ attitude of surprise,’ and ‘ unsophisticated countenance’ of 
regret, at ‘ her gala attire.’ p. 110. 

On the whole, we remark that Mr. Vaux has astile neat and un- 
assuming, but that it would have been well to have arranged in some 
order, the subjects of which his volume treats, under such heads as 
Benezet’s Personal History, Correspondence, Publications, Benevo- 
lence, and Public Functions. He has nevertheless written a good 
book for all, but especially for the society of Friends. 





Art. [IV.—A Diary of a Fourney into North Wales, in the Year 
1774; by Samuel Johnson, LL. D. Edited, with illustrative 
Notes, by R. Duppa, LL. B. Small 8vo. pp. 226. Jennings. 
London, 1816. From the British Review. 

F accident were to throw in our way an old pocket-book, con- 

taining sundry useless hints and observations by a revered au- 
thor, whose reputation could not be increased, and might possibly 
be diminished, by an ill-judged partiality of his friends, what would 
be the part of judicious kindness? Would it not be to suppress the 
manuscript, and to leave the world content and happy with the vo- 
lumes already in their possession? But supposing, as in the case of 

Dr. Johnson, the public attention was actively excited, and the fair 

fame of the author far above the reach of posthumous detraction, 

might not a point be stretched for once, and the unfortunate pocket- 
book be presented to the gaze of rude curiosity, with all its imper- 
fections on its head? 

We will suppose this delicate question answered in the affirma- 
tive, and that in consequence every relic of Dr. Johnson, of what- 
éver character or description, may be dragged into the light, and 
nailed to the pillory of public criticism and reprehension. We will 





* Psalms, lxviii. 31. 
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not ask whether the pages before us were intrinsically worth 

lishing, nor will we pause to mquire what would have been the 
feelings of Dr. Johnson had he witnessed this attempt to obtrude 
him into public day in an undress the most slovenly and incomplete. 
We will consider the question decided. Somebody may be bene- 
fitted by the publication, and Dr. Johnson is out of the reach of 
the consequences. The only remaining consideration is the best 
mode and vehicle of publication; and here, more than in any other 
part of the arrangement, we shall see the advantage of procuring 
an enlightened and ingenious editor to conduct the whole affair. 

The manuscript upon which Mr. Duppa has seen fit to employ 
his labours would not, if closely printed, have filled more, perhaps, 
than half a sheet of a common octavo work; so that, admitting it 
to be worth publication, few persons would have had the spirit to 
soar beyond the frail and ignoble vehicle of a monthly repository 
for its insertion. But the editor of a posthumous work of Dr. 
Johnson was not to be daunted by ordinary difficulties; nor could 
he be supposed willing to consign our illustrious moralist to the 
transitory pages of a periodical publication. A book—a well- 
printed, well-margined, dona _fide book—must absolutely be achiev- 
ed; and though there was not matter for an ordinary sheet, and 
what there was might be deemed by some unfit for publication, yet 
to have surrendered to trivial obstacles of this kind was ev idently 
beneath the spirit of an experienced editor. 

Let then the proposition be to manufacture a volume of two hun- 
dred and twenty-six pages out of the aforesaid materials; and diffi- 
cult as may appear the solution of this interesting problem, we 
hope, with the assistance of Mr. Duppa, to render it quite intelli- 
gible to the dullest of our readers. In the first place, then, it will 
be expedient to dedicate the work to some friend, in two pages, to 
devote three leaves to the preface, two to the table of contents, and 
two to a fac-simile of the author’s hand-writing. 

After so hopeful a beginning, future progress will be compara- 
tively easy; and we may therefore go on calmly to extend the given 
quantity of matter to the requisite dimensions. The way in which 
the concern must be managed is as follows: first provide for a mar- 
gin, which is to surround the meagre page like the broad walls of a 
fortified city, in which there are perhaps scarcely twenty half-starv- 
ed inhabitants to be found. You may then proceed with a liberal 
assortment of spaces, and /eads, and em and en quadrats, and other 
ingenious mechanical helps and devices, to fill up the page, as be- 
sieged soldiers have been known to stuff ox-hides with straw, to 
convey an idea to the enemy of abundance within. Some people, 
however, will not be satisfied with appearances: it may be necessary 
therefore to admit two or three lines of solid text into a page—oc- 
casionally more; but the number must never exceed ten or twelve 
at the utmost; especially if the subject-matter be so intrinsically 
valuable as that which we are about to produce to our readers from 
the volume before us. As example is better than precept, and as it 
may be instructive to see how far the above-mentioned rules may 
be literally carried into effect, we shall copy verbatim the first eight 
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pages of Dr. Johnson’s tour. We do this the more willingly, as it 
will enable our readers to appreciate fully the laudable art of ma- 
nufacturing a book without materials, and give them an opportunity 
of judging how far the original text was worthy of the trouble 
which Mr. Duppa has bestowed upon it. 

Page \. ‘July 5, Tuesday. We left Streatham Il a.m. Price of 4 
horses 2s.a mile.’ Page 2. ‘ Barnet 1.40’. p.m. On the road I read 
Tully’s Epistles. At night at Dunstable. To Litchfield, 83 miles. 
To the Swan.’ Page 3. ‘ To the cathedral.’ Page 4. ‘To Mrs. Por- 
ter’s. To Mrs. Aston’s.” Page 5. ‘To Mr. Green’s. Mr. Green's 
museum was much admired, and Mr. Newton’s china.’ Puge 6. ‘ To 
Mr. Newton’s. To Mrs. Cobb’s. Page 7. ‘Dr Darwin’s. I went again 
to Mrs. Aston’s. She was very sorry to part.’ Page 8. ‘ Breakfasted 
at Mr. Garrick’s. Visited Miss Vyse.’ 

In this most interesting and edifymg manner does the text pro- 
ceed for a hundred and forty-nine pages; a victorious proof of what 
may be effected by art and judgment, in beating out a few grains— 
we cannot say of gold, but of the scorie and ashes of that metal, 
into a surface capable of covering by patches a considerable portion 
of a small octavo volume. ‘The mind is not confused, as in many 
other works, by a breathless rapidity of narration, or the eye by 
that crowded typography which allows no repose to the reader. On 
the contrary, between page and page, and line and line, there is 
ample room for reflection and rumination, as well as for recording 
in the margin such remarks as the narrative may appear to suggest. 
For example, on looking back, we find the third page occupied with 
those most important and isolated words, ‘the cathedral,’ standing 
prominently and alone, like Stone-Henge, in the midst of a barren 
plain. Now, to many readers this will look like a waste of paper 
and of money; but when rightly considered, we shall see that much 
instruction, both graphical and moral, is to be derived from the cir- 
cumstance. It is printing like a painter and philosopher; for who 
but beholds, in imagination, while he contemplates Mr. Duppa’s 
page, this venerable cathedral reposing in unincumbered majesty in 
the midst of its spacious close, the eye expatiating upon a wide 
hot-pressed margin of paper, converted by the silent power of 
fancy into trim gravel-walks and avenues of stately elms. It would 
have been a lamentable want of taste in the admirer of Raphael 
and M. Angelo to have choked up the view of Litchfield cathedral 
with minor edifices. He has, therefore, like a judicious designer, 
devoted a whole page, for the sake, doubtless, of picturesque effect, 
to this simple object; and we must do him the justice to add, that 
‘the cathedral’ bursts upon the eye in the printed page, with a pro- 
minence and relief which we could wish were more constantly imi- 
tated in the erection of real stone and mortar edifices, many of the 
“nest of which, not excepting some of our cathedrals themselves, 
are almost lost to the artist and the man of taste, by the circumja- 
cent buildings. 

We have now seen with what excellent effect a few lines of let- 
ter-press may be judiciously expanded, as in the work before us, 
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over eight pages of superfine paper; and we shall, therefore, pro- 
ceed to the further solution of our problem, the difficulties of which 
are by no means yet surmounted. It might chance that some cap- 
tious reader, though delighted with the ingenuity of the project, 
might nevertheless think that, in some of the before-cited pages, it 
had been acted upon with rather too much spirit; and might, there- 
fore, suggest the propriety of adding a few notes, by way of eking 
out a decent quantity of type. Such an expedient would not be 
lost upon an editor of genius, and he would in consequence open 
the narratives of Boswell and Piozzi, to find due matter for his 
purpose. ‘Thus the mention of Streatham (p. 1.) affords an admi- 
rable opportunity of telling the world where it lies, and who lived 
there, while the succeeding pages furnish a natural apology for quo- 
tations to inform us who was Mrs. Porter, who was Mrs. Aston, 
who were Messrs. Green, Newton, Cobb, Darwin, Garrick, Vyse, 
&ec. It may be fastidiously said that these notes are neither in- 
structive nor entertaining, being only dry dates and names, connect- 
ed with persons either well-known or not worth knowing; and fur- 
ther it may be objected that the narratives of Dr. Johnson, by Bos- 
well, Hawkins, and Mrs. Thrale, are so easily accessible as to fur- 
nish no fair apology for long quotations from them; but even admit- 
ting these drawbacks, the notes have still the merit of filling up a 
few interstices of letter-press, and relieving the solitary appearance 
which ‘the cathedral’ might otherwise have presented. 

So far all is well, yet still it appears that after all these strenuous 
efforts the expansive powers of the manuscript, aided by all the 
favourable circumstances above mentioned, would fall rather short 
of an hundred and fifty pages, and the proposal, as we have seen, 
was to achieve no less than two hundred and twenty-six. But, as 
Virgil informed us long ago, that those can conquer who think they 
can conquer, nothing more is requisite than a little intrepidity to 
surmount even this obstacle. Suppose then, as not one syllable of 
the manuscript of the tour remains, we proceed to seventeen mis- 
cellaneous ‘ Observations and Remarks’ of Dr. Johnson’s, which 
may be made by good management to occupy about seven subsi- 
diary pages. ‘These little strokes mdicate a master, and render a 
volume doubly interesting to the scientific reader. 

Having thus advanced manfully through dedication, preface, 
contents, fac simile, text, notes, and miscellanies, we arrive at the 
novel and interesting expedient of thirty-two pages of ‘ Appendix, 
which must consist of quotations, -as follows: viz. Miss Seward’s 
description of Lucy Porter, four pages; Dr. Taylor, three pages; 
Mr. Whateley’s delineation of Dovedale, five pages, &c. &c. 

The next resource was a master-piece of genius, and will at once 
astonish and delight the expecting reader. The process is as fol- 
lows: Dr. Johnson writes a tour; a tour supposes post-horses, and 
post-horses naturally suggest the idea of post-roads. ‘These pre- 
mises duly considered, the whole plan flashes as irresistibly on the 
mind of a man of genius, as the doctrine of gravitation did upon 
that of sir Isaac Newton when he saw an apple falling from a tree. 
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Who can tell, doubtless thought our editor, but some enthusiastic 
admirer of Dr. Johnson might choose to travel again, at least in 
imagination, this celebrated ‘Tour to North Wales;’ and where 
can be the necessity of purchasing Carey’s book of post-roads, 
when he has paid nine shillings for Johnson’s perambulation al- 
ready. The propriety of this reasoning is evident to the most 
ordinary capacity; or, at all events, the following note of Mr. 
Duppa will tend to render it so. 

‘That this work may be rendered more useful, the editor has sub- 
joined an Itinerary, to show in one view the relative distances of the 
places mentioned in the Diary, which will assist the reader, and be of 
use to the tourist.’ 

Having thus magnanimously resolved upon an Itinerary, the hot- 
pressed page must be ruled with upright lines, exactly in the man- 
ner of an ordinary ‘ Post-chaise Companion.’ After this effort of 
Jiterary skill, two things only remain to be accomplished; namely, 
the already mentioned ‘ table of contents,’ at the beginning, and a 
copious ‘ index,’ of fourteen pages, at the end. We are aware that 
our readers will here exclaim that if the whole volume be such as 
we have described, and such as the first eight pages already quoted 
would appear to indicate, there can be no need of an index or 
table of contents at all, and much less for references more copious 
than the original manuscript itself. We pity those who reason in 
this contracted way, and shall proceed with our exposition of this 
editor’s creative ability. 

To avoid unfairness, we shall begin with the very first page, half 
of which is occupied with that interesting remark, ‘ We left Streat- 
ham 11 a.m.’ ‘The text is apparently simple, and one might sup- 
pose would have furnished no occasion for note or comment; the 
full merits, therefore, of the plan pursued in this volume can be 
seen only by a proper juxta position of the various places in which 
‘Streatham’ is produced. First, then, this important proper name 
takes its main position in the text; but it agam meets the eye in 
the margin; and figures away a third time, with great splendour, in 
a note at the bottom of the page. In order, however, to prevent 
the possibility of forgetting so significant a place, being the point 
at which this memorable expedition commenced, Streatham an- 
nounces itself in the table of contents; and stands‘a fifth time con- 
spicuous in the index at the end. So much for ‘ We left Streat- 
ham.’ : 

The remaining half of the first page consists, as we have already 
seen, of the entertaining fact, ‘ Price of four horses 2s. a mile,’ 
which of course furnishes a proper subject for the index, as fol- 
lows, ‘ Post-horses, the price of four, per mile, in 1774.’ Thus 
this instructive index, fourteen pages, is not only, in most cases, a 
complete duplicate of the text, but has often the merit of surpass- 
ing it, in the number of words and extent of information. Our 
editor had probably in his mind the story of the sailor on short 
allowance, who looked at his last dry biscuit through a multiplying 
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glass, in order to persuade himself and his friends that he was is 
possession of a respectable supply. : 

The merits of the second page, both in the intrinsic value of the 
text, and the felicities of illustration, fully equal those of the first. 
The first line, as already quoted, consists of the word ‘ Barnet,’ 
which every school-boy would thus immediately know was a sub- 
stantive, by its characteristic property of standing alone. Barnet 
therefore is sounded in the text; Barnet is echoed in the margin; 
Barnet is re-echoed in the aillens and Barnet is reverberated in 
the table of contents. Had it been but a few miles further on the 
road to Wales, it would also have had the honour of a place in the 
Itinerary. 

The next passage (we quote regularly, to prevent the suspicion 
of unfairness) is as follows: ‘On the road I read Tully’s Epistles.’ 
Index, ‘ Tully’s Epistles, read by Dr. Johnson on his journey to 
Llewenney.’ The same process is continued to ‘ Litchfield,’ &c., 
till we come to the fourth page, which is peculiarly interesting, and 
runs as follows: ‘ To Mrs. Porter's. To Mrs. Aston’s!! These 
two prolific ladies thus majestically fill a whole page of the text; 
but, not content with this, they aspire to the super-added dignity of 
two notices in the table of contents, two respectable notes in the 
body of the work, with two long articles in the appendix, as before 
rehearsed, and two references in the index, to which are added two 
references to the notes. 

In this manner the work proceeds throughout, though not always 

‘ passibus equis;’ and so beautifully do the text and index corres- 

pond, that 

Word nods to word, each sentence has a brother, 

One half the volume just reflects the other; 
an expedient of excellent use in impressing upon a sluggish me- 
mory those curious facts and illustrations with which the work 
abounds. We see the same image beautifully reflected from mirror 
to mirror, after the excellent plan of Turner’s Latin Exercises—ego 
amo te—tu amaris a me:—Gutte cavent lapides—lapides caventur a 


guttis. By way of magnifying still more the editor’s skill, it should 


be observed that the illustrations do not always take their leap from 
the text; but sometimes a note is elegantly and judiciously sur- 
mounted upon a note. Thus, Dr. Johnson happened to make a 
cursory remark upon Mr. Middleton’s dinner; this gives occasion 
to along quotation from Boswell; Boswell’s note leads the way to 
an article in the appendix from Mrs. Thrale; and the whole is con- 
cluded with this savory reference in the index:—‘* Cookery, dilated 
upon by Dr. Fohnson;—what Dr. Fohnson was fond ofv 

In this manner are broken sentences, hints, shreds, patches, the 
mutilated legs and wings of ideas, brought forward, under the ve- 
nerable name of Dr. Johnson, to produce an equivalent for nine 
‘splendid shillings.’ If Johnson called a false copy of one of his 
letters an adumbration, what would he have said to these adumbra- 
tions of an adumbration? It is thus that Mr. Duppa has avoided 
the application of his own introductory remark, that ‘to publish 
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whatever has fallen from the pen of a celebrated author has been 
reckoned among the vices of the time.’ 

We have endeavoured to do justice to Mr. Duppa’s merit, in 
giving this fragment of the great colossus; we are therefore not to 
be blamed if, after all that we have written, our readers should per- 
tinaciously reason as follows. There were but two cases which 
would justify the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Adversaria in a 
form like the present; a form in which they will be handed over 
the world and down to posterity. One of these cases would have 
existed, if there had really been a dearth of intelligence relative to 
this extraordinary man; but after all the volumes which have been 
written respecting him, there could be no valid plea of this de- 
scription, His journeys, his modes of life, his habits of composi- 
tion, and his most cursory remarks, have been faithfully and mi- 
nutely—often too faithfully and too minutely—transcribed and pub- 
lished; his privacies have been violated, and every means devised 
to satiate the public curiosity. The only other circumstance, which 
would have authorized the publication of these unfinished notes of 
his tour in a handsome volume, would have been the existence of 
a finished volume, afterwards published by himself on the subject. 
In this case the world might have felt a gratification in contrasting 
the perfect page with the imperfect note-book, the magnificent 
fabric with the slight and indistinct sketch. But even, to gratify 
this natural curiosity, materials are not wanting in the pages of 
Boswell, Hawkins, and other biographers. Their minute industry 
has preserved many fragments, from which we may see the grada- 
tions of Johnson’s mind, and his habits of literary labour, from the 
first slight hint to a finished Rambler. If no other portrait had 
been in existence, we should have been glad of the rough and in- 
correct sketch now before us; but where so many good likenesses 
were to be procured, what need was there for the addition of a 
bad one? 

All this may be very true; but it shall not induce us to retract 
our admiration of Mr. Duppa’s skill in the arcana of intellectual 
economy, and the mystery of book-making. We must not, how- 
ever, give to partiality what belongs to justice. The plain truth is, 
that the author has supplied a little help, and the following passage 
will show that the editor has not made his Venus entirely out of 
the froth of the sea, or manufactured his ivory without a little 
fragment of the elephant’s tooth. 7 

‘We saw Hawkestone, the seat of sir Rowland Hill, and were con- 
ducted by Miss Hill over a large tract of rocks and woods; a region 
abounding with striking scenes and terrific grandeur. We were always 
on the brink of a precipice, or at the foot of a lofty rock; but the steeps 
were seldom naked: in many places, oaks of uncommon magnitude 
shot up from the crannies of stone; and where there were no trees, 
there were underwoods and bushes. 

‘ Round the rocks is a narrow path, cut upon the stone, which is very 
frequently hewn into steps; but art has proceeded no further than to 
make the succession of wonders safely accessible. The whole circuit 
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is somewhat laborious; it is terminated by a grotto, cut in the rock te 
a great extent, with many windings, and supported by pillars, not hewn 
into regularity, but such as imitate the spets of nature, by asperities 
and protuberances. 

‘ The place is without any dampness, and would afford an habitation 
not uncomfortable. There were from space to space seats cut out in 
the rock. Though it wants water, it excels Dovedale by the extent of 
its prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the horrors of its precipices, 
the verdure of its hollows, and the loftiness of its rocks: the ideas which 
it forces upon the mind are, the sublime, the dreadful, and the vast. 
Above is inaccessible altitude, below is horrible profundity. But it 
excels the garden of Ilam only in extent. 

‘Ilam has grandeur tempered with softness; the walker congratulates 
his own arrival at the place, and is grieved to think he must ever leave 
it. As he looks up to the rocks, his thoughts are elevated; as he turns 
his eyes on the valleys, he is composed and soothed. 

‘ He that mounts the precipices at Hawkestone, wonders how he came 
thither, and doubts how he shall return... His walk is an adventure, 
and his departure an escape. “He has not the tranquillity, but the hor- 
rors, of solitude; a kind of turbulent pleasure, between fright and ad- 
miration. | ! 

‘Tlam is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly diffuse 
its shades ever nymphs and swains. Hawkestone can have no fitter in- 
habitants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise; men of lawless 
courage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should be described by 
Milton, and Ilam by Parnel.’ p. 38—43. 

Mr. Duppa will pardon us if we dismiss him with an assurance 
that this is the only occasion on which we shall spare his time and 
talents to such an employment as that which has given birth to this 
publication. 





ArT. V.—1. XJVme Exposition Publique de la Société Royale d’ A- 
griculture et de Botanique, de la ville de Gand, 6, 7, 8 et 9 Fevrier, 
1816. Ghent. 1816. pp. 12. . 

2. Bouquet ofert aux Bienfaiteurs de la Société Royale d’ Agri- 
culture et de Botanique, 4 Gand. Par N. Cornelissen, membre 
de cette société. Ghent. 1816. pp. 19. 

HERE is, it seems, at Ghent, a society, called the Royal Society 

of Agriculture and Botany, the object of whose association is 

the advancement of agricultural, and, more particularly, botanical 
knowledge. They have annual exhibitions, and bestow premiums 
at stated periods, after the manner of the Royal Institution at Lon- 
doa and our Academy of Fine arts; but that, instead of paintings 
and statuary, they display flowers, remarkable for elegance or no- 
velty, and newly discovered or newly imported plants, distinguish- 
ed by their rarity or usefulness. 

It is their custom, also, at these exhibitions, to dedicate certain 
flowers, or groups of flowers, to particular individuals among their 
own members, to whom that fanciful compliment is decreed. 

Thus much we have thought necessary to say, explanatory of the 
two little productions, the titles of which are cited above. The 
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first is merely a list of the flowers and plants exhibited, and the 
persons honoured with dedicated groups. But it derives no sligh) 
degree of interest from the circumstance of our finding, in com- 
pany with his majesty the king of the Netherlands, and many other 
high dignitaries, the names of a number of our countrymen, to 
whom the same compliment is paid. 

During the conferences between the American and British com- 
missioners, which terminated in the treaty of Ghent, several of the 
gentlemen attached to the American legation became honorary 
members of this society; and it is highly gratifying to observe the 
great estimation in which they seem to have been held. 

Thus to the king of the Netherlands the votive group is formed 
of, 1. the Strelitzia Regina, 2. the Pyrus Ffaponica, and, in almost 
immediate succession, to Mr. Henry Clay (the speaker of the house 
of Representatives), 1. the Kalmia Glauca, 2. the Kamellia Faponica. 
To Mr. Gallatin, 1. the Cytisus purpureus, 2. the phylica capitala; 
and to Mr. Adams, 1. the Aletroemeria ligtu, and the Erica ignes- 
cens. We also find the name of Mr. Muhlenbergh, of Lancaster, 
among a number of dukes, counts, and barons. And to the memory 
of the late Mr. Bayard a beautiful and affecting tribute. By an una- 


nimous order of the society, a cypress was placed in the saloon, 
to which this epitaph was attached. 


D. M. 

JACOBO BAYARD, 
Wilmingtonio, Columbio. 
Genere et nomine claro 
Virtutibus clariori; 

Uni ex quinque viris, 

Per S. P. Q. Americanorum 
Ut patrias res et civium jura 
Iterum a Brittanis lesa 
Brittanos contra 
tueretur, 

Gandam misso; 
dum natale solum 
dulcesque et uxorem et liberas 
quos multum amabat 
felix patriz libertatis vindex 
vix reviserat et deosculatus fuerat 
Vita functo. 


Socio de se bene merito 
hanc-cupressum 
Functa inani sed testante luctum munere 
grata et memor 
dicat vovetque 
Societas regia Georgicorum et botanophilorum 
Gandavensis 
VI. die mensis Februarii, anni 1816. 


The other, entitled by its author the Bouquet, is an oration or 


address, delivered to the society by a gentleman, to whom, for his 
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liberal and favourable opinion, this country is under obligations. 
.We subjoin a translation of the whole of it, because we wish our 
readers to know how kindly the state of science in America is, at 
least sometimes, spoken of on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The 
eloquent eulogium of Mr. Cornelissen on the much lamented Mr. 
Bayard is in the highest degree interesting and gratifying to our 
national feelings. He has justly appreciated that distinguished man; 
and the partiality of Mr. Cornelissen towards him and this country 
in general, all Americans must be pleased to learn, and anxious to 
reciprocate. ‘The Bouquet (except the title-page) reads in English 


thus: 
REPORT, 
followed by certain propositions, read and adopted in the meeting of 
the society, the 13th of October, 1816. By N. Cornelissen, mem- 
ber of the society, honorary secretary of the Royal Academy of 

Design, and of the Royal Society of the Fine Arts at Ghent. 

GENTLEMEN—I am confident that you will receive this report, 
and my propositions, with that kind attention which you always 
give to your fellow-members, when they speak of the interests of 
the science whose advancement is so dear to you; but I have a fur- 
ther claim to your indulgence: I shall make you acquainted with 
your new patrons. 

Our late president, Mr. J. X. Vande Woestyne, whose memory 
we venerate, was pleased, in one of his annual discourses, to ex- 
plain what he termed the mythology of botanists, and reflecting on 
the fortunate circumstances of the residence of the American mi- 
nisters within our walls, and the departure of a governor-general 
for the island of Java, he predicted new advantages to the worship 
of Fiora. * Associated with our institution,’ said he, ‘the mi- 
nisters will jo us in advancing its interests; millions of plants, 
unknown in Europe, live exiled in the vast regions which surround 
the immense rivers of America; many others grow here among us, 
which America has never seen: under happy auspices, new ex- 
changes will enrich each hemisphere: a few months more, and 
other Azaleas, other Andromedas, will embellish our pa irterres; and 
already your gratitude has commenced these new relations.’* 

And placing himself in idea upon that fifth part of the globe, 
where the names of Holland, Zealand, Vandiemen, and so many 
others, recall his country, etal. a Deoeienl leioemiiekd e recollections, 
‘ Here, said he, ‘in this yet virgin soil, at the base of the gigantic 
Euca ly pta, grow unknown, w ithout glory and without a name, plants 
which, discovered and introduced among us, will excel the male- 
leuca, the metrosiderus, and the mimosa: others perhaps will equal 
in usefulness the precious tubercle imported from America, which 
is a gift of Providence to our state. 

‘Our prayers,’ added he, addressing the new governor, ‘ shall 
precede you in the mission you are called to fill; your prince, your 





* The finest rose produced by culture at Ghent, in the summer of 1815, so- 
lemniv received the title of ‘ Congress of Ghent.’ 
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country, and science, will hope the happiest consequences. The 
Flora of Belgium will have in you a minister towards one of the 
extremities of the world, and her worship a missionary full of zeal 
and fervour.’ 

Mr. Van Toers and Mr. Verbeck, in their report, have given 
eloquent expression to our gratitude towards his excellency the 
baron de Capellan, who, having reached the Cape, sought already 
to prove he had not forgotten us. Many seeds have been sent, by 
means of Mr. Van Hulthem, and plants confided to the paternal, I 
had almost said religious care of Mr. Mussche, have seen the light, 
grow and flourish, under a master who knows how to accustom 
them gradually to sun-beams less ardent, and a temperature less 
equable.* 

His majesty the king has given an example of munificence, and 
have we not reason to expect protection and encouragement from a 
prince, descended from that William I. celebrated as the founder 
of the republic, and who has such particular claim to the gratitude 
of botanists? He founded the university of Leyden, where an 
asylum was given to two of the most renowned botanical writers 
of Belgium in the sixteenth century, Dodone of Malines and Clu- 
sius of Anas. 

It remains for me to tell you, gentlemen, that our hopes seem 
not less justified, on the part of the new colleagues which the so- 
ciety has gained in the part of America where that one of the two 
Froras which sympathizes the best with ours, has fixed her 
empire. 

A few details, more at length, may not displease you, since they 
will communicate information, lately ‘acquired, respecting the actual 
state of science in these far countries, and certain learned men who 
cultivate it. 

And first to speak of. our colleagues, two only of the members 
of the congress of pacification were to have returned to America. 
One, Mr. Henry Clay, of Lexington, again occupies the station of 
speaker of the house of representatives. ‘The other, Mr. Christo- 
pher Hughes, of Baltimore, secretary of the legation, after having 
performed with dignity another mission to Carthagena, in South 
America, now sits among the representatives of the nation. 

The four others were to have remained in Europe, as ambassa- 
dors, and two of them actually reside in that quality, Mr. John 
Quincy Adams at London, and Mr. John Russel at Stockholm. 

Mr. Bayard had been appointed to the court of St. Petersburgh. 
When about to embark at Portsmouth, feeling himself attacked by 
a disease destined to conduct him to the tomb, he longed to draw 





* Public spirit at Ghent seconds, in an admirable manner, all the efforts to 
augment our vegetable wealth. Few vessels sail to foreign ports, without in- 
structions being given to the captains to bring home seeds and shrubs. Very 
recently Messrs. Von Aken have imported some from St. Bartholomew’s: the 
cocotele of the botanic garden came from a nut given by Messrs. De Cock; and 
the lobster-fishery, on the coast of Norway, suggested to Mr. Von Imschoot the 
idea of seeking there for seeds and plants. 
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his last breath in his own country, in that free and happy Columbia 
whose rights and independence he had so strenuously maintained. 
The prayer was granted by that Providence which had endowed 
this excellent man with the purest, most exalted soul. He lived 
but to behold for a few short hours his native town of Wilmington. 
The tears of his family, the lamentations of his countrymen, the 
public mourning of the senate, and above all the lively remem- 
brance of his virtues and his talents, are an honourable tribute to 
his memory; and yourselves, gentlemen, have, by a touching and 
solemn homage, given expression to your regret, when, in your 
winter exhibition, a cypress (that sad and funereal tree, not indige- 
nous in the United States*), marked the spot where you had before 
displayed the olive of America.} 

The right honourable James Bayard was worthy that high ho- 
mage, voted by acclamation. 

Descended trom monarchical France, a monarchy formerly ab- 
solute, he professed, without moroseness, the principles of a repub- 
lican; the weight of a name eminently monarchical did not dismay 
him; he bore that name with pride. Under Francis I. he would 
have been at Marignan, the firmest supporter of his king, as in 
1814 another Bayard would have combatted England beneath the 
walls of Baltimore. His family, it is said, have continued, and 
their seal presents the arms of the French warrior. But what 
could we infer from that isolated circumstance? It was in his vir- 
tues that we recognized the man ‘ sans peur et sans reproche.’ 

The fourth of those of the ministers who were to remain in 
Europe was Mr. Albert Gallatin, a Genevan by birth. Already 
accredited as ambassador at the court of France, an unforeseen 
occurrence (the return of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the departure 
of Louis XVIII.) afforded him a motive for revisiting America. 
Our illustrious colleague carried letters from Mr. Vande Woes- 
tyne, then our president, to the Rev. Mr. Henry Muhlenberg, mi- 
nister of the gospel at Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, to Mr. Benja- 
min Barton, professor of medicine at Philadelphia, and to Dr. 
David Hosack, professor of botany in Columbia college, at New 
York, three men whose fame is not less European than American, 
and who are well known to those among us not unacquainted with 
the annals of science. 

You selected these three philosophers, among many others, as 
men not only of distinguished merit and well-deserved celebrity, 
but possessed of that zeal and fervour which excite to make pro- 
selytes, and to extend the sphere of learning, as well as that faci- 
lity of communication and amenity of manner which add so great 
a charm to scientific communications, and, more rare in other 
branches of science, seem natural to the cultivators of botany. 





* Cupressus sempervirens. Linn. 
Et non plebeios luctus testata cupressus. Juv. 
¥ Olea Americana. Linn. 
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It was by the aid of these men Mr. Gallatin hoped to realize 
great advantage to our society. But death, who loves to disap- 
point the best founded calculations, and the best conceived hopes, 
had appointed the end of Mr. Muhlenberg. He is no more. Pro- 
fessor Barton, also, if I rightly understand a paragraph concerning 
him, is now no more.* 

Mr. David Hosack survives; but living at a great distance from 
Fayette county, the residence of Mr. Gallatin, and from Washing- 
ton, the seat of government, how could he have an opportunity to 
see, how could he meet the ambassador, before his departure for 
Europe? Chance, or, as those among us would rather say, whose 
beautiful mythology admits the intervention of a Providence, in all 
that concerns the transplanting and the growth of plants, Flora 
herself. conducted Mr. Gallatin to New York, where the Elgin 
Botanic Garden, founded in 1801 by the same David Hosack, 1s 
now the most superb establishment in that part of the world, dedi- 
cated to that science. A communication has thus been opened be- 
tween the Beigic Flora and the Flora of Columbia, and shall not 
be interrupted; a very obliging letter, from our colleague to the 
president of the society, attests and guarantees it: but it was not 
then known to the American botanist that Mr. Vande Woestyne 
also was no more. . 

Thus death extends his ravages to the two extremities of the 
world: he traverses the ocean with the speed of lightning; like the 
thunder-bolt he strikes now on this, now on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and the more or less distant rolling of the thunder an- 
nounces only whether the stroke has fallen near us or afar. 

Reflections upon death fill us with sadness; yet we yield to them, 
in spite of ourselves, and that very melancholy is not without its 
charm. The man dies—the plant dies too; but in this, more bless- 
ed than man, whose virtues and whose talents too oft descend with 
him to the grave, the plant, even in its scions, beholds itself suc- 
cessively embellished; cultivation adds to the dignity of its stature, 
to the graces of its flower, and each daughter surpassing in beauty 
the beauty of its mother, deserves the application of the verse of 
Horace, which contains this sentiment.t Let us leave these images, 
and return to the subject of this discourse. 

Mr. Gallatin, like the baron de Capellan, was desirous to ac- 
quire a claim to the gratitude of European botanists, and imported 
into our continent a great number of seeds, which have been con- 


fided to otr chief gardener. 


a 





* * T ventured to anticipate the intentions of the society, in asking information 
from Mr. Gallatin, and at the same time from Mr. Pictet, of Geneva, who, im 
his magazine of July last, announces that a new edition of the Elements of Bo- 
tany of the late professor Barton had just been published at Philadelphia. Is 
this Mr. Barton the same with Mr. Benjamin Smith Barton, professor in the 
university of Pennsylvania, who was alive in the month of March last? That is 
the question. Mr. Barton, if he still lives, will see in the anticipated expression 
of our fears what pleasure he will give us in removing them. 
+ O matre pulchra filia pulchrior. L. i. od. 16. 
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Undoubtedly from the whole number some plants will grow that 
are already known and naturalized among us; but should there be 
but ten, should there even be but one, which was hitherto unknown 
to us, ought our joy to be less pure, our gratitude less lively? 

How will these sentiments be increased, when, among the plants 
which are about to vegetate in our garden, we salute new species of 
the Feffersonza, of the Bartonza, and of that Muhlenbergia conse- 
crated to the memory of our deceased colleague. 

In the future presents of this kind, the seeds of those plants 
which are already in our collections may be excluded. In those 
which, on our side, we transmit to the United States, we shall take 
care not to include such as we know to be indigenous or naturaliz- 
ed there. 

For this purpose we have only to consult the respective cata- 
logues of our vegetable riches, and to point out on each side those 
in which we are deficient. 

Mr. Mussche is engaged in forming our catalogue according to 
the classification of Linneus. A Hortus Gandavensis, thus conceived 
and executed, was wanting to the annals of science: it is anxiously 
expected, and will increase the reputation of its author. 

We have received through Mr. Gallatin two analogous works of 
eminent merit. 

The first is entitled ‘ Catalogus Plantarum Americe Septentrio- 
nalts hoc usgue cognitarum, tndigenarum et cicurum, auctore Henrico 
Muhlenberg. 

In this collection, which must be very rare as yet in Europe, the 
iearned author has classed all the plants, either indigenous or natu- 
ralized, at this day known inthe United States. He has arranged 
them according to the Linnean system, and opposite each name he 
places five columns, which contain—the first, a word as to the ca/yx 
—second, as to the caro//a—third, the scientific name, in Latin, of 
the genus and species—fourth, the vulgar name in English, if there 
be one—and fifth, the place where the plant grows spontaneously, 
and the season at which it flourishes in Pennsylvania. 

This catalogue comprehends altogether nine hundred and eight 
genera. Many plants, which are indigenous in America, have 
been supposed originally natives of Europe, and we learn, not 
without surprise, our errors on this point; but first it will be neces- 
sary to examine if certain genera, classed by Muhlenberg under 
various names, have not been known in Europe by other appella- 
tions. 

This is easily discovered, by.comparing this work with another 
which I have before me, the Hortus Elginensis of protessor Ho- 
sack, in which all the species are distinctly marked with their Lin- 
nean names, or with those given to them by Willdenow, Michaux, 
Lamarck, Curt-Sprengel, and other classic botanists. 

This interesting work is preceded by an introduction, in the form 
of an account of the establishment of the Elgin garden, near New 
York, its first patrons, and of the men who in that part of the world 
do honour to our science. An engraving, in very elegant taste, 
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and very finely executed, placed as a frontispiece, shows the per- 
spective of the garden, its noble green-houses, and what we call 
here the orangery. ‘These buildings are an hundred and eighty 
feet in front; the whole garden like that of Ghent, and also, with 
the exception of the part appropriated to display the plants in their 
Linnean order, seems to resemble the rustic style of Kent, rather 
than the more monotonous regularity of Le Notre. 

You will be pleased to learn that, in the same manner that our 
garden continues to be the particular object of municipal solicitude, 
that of Elgin also is under the superintendance of the state of New 
York, which purchased the establishment in 1810, and endowed it 
with great liberality. Its founder has had, as we have, the rare 
good fortune to find a gardener not less intelligent than active and 
zealous. Mr. Frederick Pursh has been to Mr. Hosack what Mr. 
I. H. Mussche is to us. 

I lay these two works upon the table; but you will permit me, 
on this occasion to make a remark, which occurred to me in search- 
ing for the Azalea im the Elgin garden. Would you think it? I 
found but three species—the nudiflora, the pontica (for this is also 
described as indigenous there), and the vzscosa; all the others are 
called so many varieties merely—the g/auca, for instance, the odo- 
rata, and the vitata of the Azalea viscosa; the calendulacea of the 
Azalea pontica, the alba, the bicolor, the carnea, the coccinea, the 
cutilans of the Azalea nudiflora. 

Am I not authorized to infer, from this example, that many 
among us are accustomed to multiply too far what we call the spe- 
cies of exotic plants? I conceive that culture, other climates, and 
new habitudes, change or modify the colour and form of a flower, 
and the stature even of the plant; but I cannot believe that the art 
of the botanist can create a new species, if I rightly understand 
that word. 

But little initiated im the science, and therefore the less able to 
express my idea with clearness, I perhaps advance an opinion that 
may appear unfounded and easily refutable. Yet at least let me 
once more rejoice in the happiness of our little corner of the world, 
to be richer than America herself in American plants. 

Among the other works which Mr. Professor Hosack sent to the 
society, you will find the first volume of ‘ Transactions of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New York,’ instituted by an act 
of the legislature of that province, in 1814. 

This volume, in large quarto, printed with a magnificence of ty- 
pography equal to the most correct and most elegant specimens that 
we have in Europe, is perhaps the only copy on this continent: it 
is but lately printed, and contains the proceedings of 1815. We 
find in it nothing particularly relative to botany or agriculture, but 
it includes memoirs on zoology, ichthyology, and ornithology, 
which are of the greatest interest. The future volumes will, with- 
out doubt, contain some which will enter the sphere of our re- 
searches and our studies, and which it will be desirable to collect. 
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By an order of the faculty of Columbia college, it is directed 
that at appointed times each professor shall give an analysis of his 
course of lectures. This analysis, in a very lucid form, is here 
added, entitled ‘Syllabus of the Course of Lectures on Botany, 
&c. by Dr. Hosack.’ 

Some other works, appertaining more to medicine and surgery, 
Mr. Hosack seems to have chosen, because they are of a recent 
date. Among these you will distinguish a very interesting treatise, 
called ‘ Observations on the Laws governing the Communication 
of Contagious Diseases,’ &c., as well as a description and method 
of cure of a singular case of anthrax. 

You will observe also a ‘ Treatise on Mineralogy,’ by Dr. John 
Murray, printed last June, at New York. 

These books are probably as yet unknown in Europe; and per- 
haps you will think fit to agree to the proposal which I make to 
you, of referrmg them either to Mr. professor Veerbeeck, your 
secretary, or to Drs. Van Rotterdam and F. Vander Woestyne, 
for them to examine whether these writings do not contain some 
novel observations, some truths hitherto unperceived, which it 
would be useful to make known in Europe, by means of the jour- 
nals devoted to medical and chirurgical discoveries. 

Finally, as you have already accepted a copy of a splendid 
work on the American war of independence, given to me by Mr. 
Paine Todd, stepson of the president, Mr. Madison, and secretary 
of Mr. Gallatin, at the congress of Ghent, I pray you to receive a 
collection of numbers of a journal of knowledge and literature, 
published at Philadelphia, under the title of the ‘ Analectic Ma- 
gazine.’ ‘The set is not complete; but that very circumstance is not 
without interest, since the death alone of Mr. Bayard, from whom 
I received them, prevented his sending me the remaining numbers. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to deposit these American productions in 
the library of the society. Inhabitants of a province so agricultu- 
ral as Flanders, and of a town so distinguished among commercial 
and manufacturing cities, you can never receive with indifference 
any thing which draws you closer to a free and enlightened nation, 
that, like you, aims to found her prosperity on the improvement of 
her agriculture, the freedom of her commerce, and the develop- 
ment of her industry—a nation on which Providence seems also to 
intend, at some day, to bestow the empire of the seas—an empire 
from which she will exclude all other nations, if the spirit of ambi- 
tion, that sure precursor of national decay, lead her astray, but 
which she will share with all, if principles of equity and modera- 
tion continue to direct her in the path of her true interest. 

I conclude this report, gentlemen, with requesting the vice-presi- 
dent to submit to you for deliberation, 

1. Whether it is not expedient that the president be instructed 
to render, in the name of the society, our thanks to his excellency 
Mr. Albert Gallatin, ambassador from the United States at the 
court of France, and, through him, to Mr. David Hosack, profes- 
sor of botany and materia medicaat New York. 
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2, Whether it is not expedient, since the number of our mem- 
bers is not limited by rule, to associate with us some in that part 
of the world, as well for the sake of repairing our losses as to ex- 
tend our botanical and agricultural relations. 

You will see more clearly the fitness and utility of this measure, 
when you recollect that among the Americans collected at the con- 
gress of Ghent, the majority were not tamiliar with the study of 
botany, perhaps because, by taste, or the habit of different studies, 
they had acquired a preference for other sciences, whether of lite- 
rature, or history, or the fine arts; perhaps because the elevated 
stations which they are called to fill impose on them other cares 
and duties, claiming more seriously their attention. 

We have therefore need to associate with us new correspondents, 
who may be initiated in the principles of the science, or who culti- 
vate it with intelligence and con amore. It would be useful also to 
choose such, whose abodes are separated by great distance. Fi- 
gure to yourselves the vast extent of the United States, which, in 
their different latitudes, possess all the various temperatures of our 
continent. The Andromeda rhomboidalis, which you expect from 
Florida, cannot be sent to you by the botanists inhabiting the shores 
of Ontario: the distance 1s equal to that from Spain to the north 
of Europe. The season is so much later in some of the provinces 
than in others, that the author of the ‘Catalogue of American 
Plants’ takes care to observe, that the same species of Muhlen- 
bergia flowers in Georgia during the month of March, and in Phi- 
ladelphia not until June. 

It follows, therefore, I conceive, that in selecting correspondents 
in certain parts of the United States of America, more or less dis- 
tant from each other, we should be governed by the same rule as 
in making such a choice at Paris, London, Edinburgh, Berlin, and 
places separated from us by more considerable distances. 

The partiality natural to Americans towards a town which re- 
ceived their ministers with so much affection, and where was con- 
cluded a pacification that they regard as the honourable recom- 
pense of their firmness and courage; this partiality will facilrtate 
our communications; and I dare confidently to assure you, that, in 
these vast and rich domains of Flora, where so many flowers and 
plants, yet unknown, await both their Linnean appellation and (if I 
may use the expression) the sacrament of their classification—where 
each nymph, each dryad, which animates them, awaits her worship- 
pers, the friends of the goddess will hasten to reciprocate our 
prayers. Are not our religion, our rites the same? Are not the 
dogmas of the immortal Swede propagated by his apostles and 
their neophytes, unanimously received? And Flora, on the summit 
of the Alps, and of the Pyrenees, as among the anfractuosities of 
the Cordilleras and of Caucasus, in the plains watered by the Es- 
caut, as on the borders of the Thames, at Geneva as at Rome, is 
she not every where the object of the same universal adoration, 
which unites all who profess it in the same communion? 

VOL. X. 17 
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If you adopt my propositions, I will have the honour to place 
before you a list of a number of American botanists and amateurs, 
who have deserved well of science. I have more particularly de- 
signated five, among whom I propose as an honorary member, 

Mr. Jefferson, already admitted to many learned societies in 
Europe, formerly president of the United States, and now cultivat- 
ing his estate at Monticello: 

And as corresponding members, 

1. Mr. Stephen Elliot, president of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of North Carolina, The Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg 
records the services received by him from Mr. Elliot, in his bota- 
nical researches. 

2. Mr. William Bartram, a relation, perhaps son, of Mr. John 
Bartram, to whom we owe certain botanical observations, during a 
journey which he made to the lakes of Canada. Mr. W. Bartram 
is himself a very distinguished botanist. 

3. Mr. Frederick Pursh, the gardener at the Elgin establish- 
ment, who in that quality has the best opportunity to know and ap- 
preciate the respective wants of the two gardens, a learned man 
besides, and well skilled in the knowledge of American plants. : 

4. Mr. Gaspard Wistar Eddy, nephew of Professor Hosack, 
who, although still young, has gained a name among the pupils of 
that professor, by discoveries recently made in his botanical re- 
searches. 

If, according to the rule, you receive as candidates the botanists 
or friends to the science, whom I have just named, I beg my fel- 
low-members to support my proposition, and to submit the nomi- 
nations, in the usual form, to the first general meeting which shall 
take place. 


N. CORNELISSEN. 


The meeting adopted the above report, and the question being 
put on the propositions with which it concludes, they were referred 
to the first general meeting of the society, and the proceedings or- 
dered to be printed. 

F. VERBEECK, Perpetual Secretary. 


There follows a note, containing a list of Americans, whom Mr. 
Cornelissen recommends as worthy of being elected members of 
the society. We find the names of 

Dr. Benjamin S. Barton, professor at Philadelphia, William Bar- 
tram, author of several botanical works at Philadelphia, Peter Billy, 
of Virginia, Zaccheus Collins, of Philadelphia, Dr. Manasses 
Cutler, of Massachusetts, Gustavus Dallman, of South Carolina, 
the Rev. Christian Danke, of Nazareth and Canada, Stephen El- 
liott, of Beaufort, S. C. Dr. Frederick Kampman, of Pennsylvania, 
Matthias Kin, the Rev. Samuel Kramsch, of South Carolina, John 
Lyon, Bernard M‘Mahon, Dr. James Mease, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
S. L. Mitchell, of New York, Christopher Muller, of the western 
part of Pennsylvania, Henry Moore, of Tennessee, P. E. Muhlen- 
berg, of New York, Frederick Pursh, of New York, the Rev. 
Jacob Van Vleck, of Pennsylvania. 
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Art. VI.—WMedical Furisprudence. Foderé Médicine lérale, 8vo. 
6 vols. Paris, 1813. Orfila Toxocologie générale considé-é, sous 
les Rapports de la Physiologie, de la Pathologie, et de ia Médicine 
légale, Paris, 1815.—From the Journal of Science and the Arts. 


UR attention has been directed to the science of Medical Juris- 

prudence or State Medicine, as it is termed in Germany, by some 
recent publications of considerable merit. As a science it is not 
known in this country, nor does it form any part of the necessary 
studies of the medical practitioner. In the present paper, we shall 
point out what we consider to be its leading branches; and we are 
so convinced of the benefit which would result to mankind from a 
more general attention to this science, that we shall not apologise 
for having entered on a subject which may probably be considered 
not to be immediately within the limits of our journal. ‘The sci- 
ence of Medical Jurisprudence comprehends the evidence and 
opinions necessary to be given in courts of justice, by practitioners, 
on all subjects relating to their profession: according to the English 
laws, the testimony or the opinions of medical men are not direct- 
ly required, though it is usual in certain cases, to require their evi- 
dence on professional subjects: public attention has been of late 
called to the laws now in force relating to coroner’s inquests, and 
the mode in which they are administered. This subject is intimately 
connected with Medical Jurisprudence. Without wishing to discuss 
the propriety of thelaws for the punishment of suicide, so far as they 
relate to the forfeiture of property, andthe giving publicity to the of- 
fence; there can be little question but that the exposure of the body 
of the suicide is not consonant to the feelings of the present age; and 
yet it cannot be forgotten, that within a short period the body of an 
unfortunate wretch was, in open day, dragged in procession alon 
the public way, headed by the civil power. Very slight evidence, 
or rather no evidence at all, but merely the discretion of the coro- 
ner, is sufficient to procure a verdict of lunacy; and that such ver- 
dicts are often corruptly procured, no person who has attended to 
the proceedings of coroners’ inquests, can have any doubt. It may 
be questioned whether an ignominious burial has any direct tenden- 
cy to the prevention of suicide; and unless it is clearly established 
that it has, in an enlightened age like the present, so barbarous and 
disgusting a law should be abolished, or at least why should not the 
very fact of suicide be considered in a// cases, as affording evidence 
of insanity? It is of the utmost importance to the due administra- 
tion of justice that the evidence before the coroner should be com- 
plete and correct. To insure this, it will be requisite that enact- 
ments should be made, at once regulating the mode of producing 
such evidence, and the class of persons by whom it is to be given. 
Several instances of the grossest neglect and irregularity in the evi- 
dence of medical persons have come to our knowledge; the follow- 
ing is one of the most flagrant:—a servant had died in consequence 


of poison; it was supposed she had taken it purposely, though she 
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stated that it was. taken by her as a dose of salts which had been 
carelessly left about by another servant: there was, however, rea- 
son to suspect that she had been pregnant, and had lately miscarried. 
The prejudice was considerably excited in favour of the deceased 
having taken the poison accidentally. Two medical gentlemen of 
eminence attended to examine the body; the apothecary who was to 
give evidence before the coroner, was also in attendance; and as, 
from the early part of the examination, there was little question but 
that the woman had been pregnant, on the examination proceeding, 
the apothecary actually left the room, stating, that as he was to be 
examined before the coroner, if he gave any evidence which might 
seem prejudicial to the character of the deceased, it would serious- 
ly affect his professional interests in the neighbourhood! Now, in this 
case, independently of false evidence having been in fact given be- 
fore the coroner, injustice was done to the servant who was suppo- 
sed to have brought the poison into the house. In order to insure 
proper attention and skill on the part of medical persons who may 
be called in to give their evidence before coroners, we should 
propose that in addition to the usual course of education, all 
medical students should be required to attend a certain number 
of lectures exclusively on the subject of Medical Jurisprudence, in 
which their attention would be particularly called to those parts of 
the science of medicine, respecting which they would be liable to be 
called upon to give their opinions, in courts of justice, with peculi- 
ar directions as to the nature of the proof required, and the effect 
of their testimony. In addition to this, we conceive much benefit 
would arise from the prescribing particular rules to be adopted in 
all cases of sudden or suspicious death; and making it imperative 
on the coroner to employ particular medical persons (who should 
be remunerated); and for this purpose a certain number of practi- 
tioners in each county, who had previously passed such examina- 
nation as might be thought fit, should be named as the persons to be 
employed by the coroner; and that every such examination should 
be made according to certain directions to be determined on, and a 
report of it in writing signed and sworn to by the person making it. 
In order to facilitate the mode of making these examinations and 
reports, certain printed formule might be devised, stating the mode 
of examination to be pursued, and the results; such formule, of 
course to be varied according to circumstances. This is the mode 
adopted in France, and in other countries in Europe, and from the 
adoption of which we conceive much benefit would arise. The re- 
porter might still be examined vzva voce, either before the coroner, 
or on the trial. Independent of the improvement which would re- 
sult from this, in the administration of justice, much good would 
arise from the removal of doubt and suspicion in the public, which 
is often misled by the evidence given before coroners, on medical 
subjects, owing to the unfitness of the persons employed. There 
can be little question, that had the examinations and analysis been 
skilfully made,no public disturbance or discontent would have arisen 
in the case of Elizabeth Fenning, who was executed for an attempt 
to poison the family of a stationer, in Chancery-lane. 
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The evidence of medical men, amongst lawyers, is a subject of 
general animadversion; and indeed it is impossible to refer to the 
several printed trials, such as those of Spencer, Cowper, Donellan, 
and others, without astonishment at the inconsistency and uncer- 
tainty which seems to have pervaded the opinions of former medi- 
cal practitioners. 

It may also be expected, that much good will result from the 
canvassing the points necessary to be attended to, in examinations 
of the nature we have mentioned, and that greater skill will be 
attained, and important discoveries made, in the application of 
remedies in cases of suspended animation, the administration of 
poison, &c. respecting which little attention seems to have been 
paid by the generality of the present practitioners—at least those 
of the second class; and it is amongst the second class that skill 
and knowledge in this branch of science is particularly required, 
as they are most frequently called upon in cases of poison, &c. 

The first directions respecting the consulting medical men, in 
the administration of justice, in any modern code, is in the Con- 
stitutio Criminalis Carolina of Charles V., which enacts, that the 
evidence of medical men shall be taken in cases of violent death, 
poison, child murder, &c.; and now, by the laws of most of the 
states in the continent of Europe, their evidence is required in 
similar cases. The code Napoleon, one of the most singular pro- 
ductions of modern jurisprudence, gives, at considerable length, 
the rules to be observed in making the necessary reports, and in 
the testimony on medical subjects connected with jurisprudence. 

The most distinguished works on this science, amongst the Ger- 
mans, are, the Pandecte Medico-legales, of Valentini, 1702; the 
works of Plenk, Frank, and Sikora, together with the Colatio 
Opusculorum Selectorum ad Medicinam Forensem spectantium: 
curante Schlegel, 1787. 

Amongst the Italians, Paul Zacchias is most distinguished. 
Ambrose Paré was the first in France who treated on this subject; 
and the Medicine Légale et Police Médicale, of M. Mahon; ‘ the 
Course of Legal Medicine, of M. Belloc; the Medicine Légale 
of M. Foderé, and the Toxicology of M. Orfila, are amongst the 
most eminent of the modern French works on the subject. In this 
country, with the exception of the Lectures of Dr. Duncan, of 
Edinburgh oe there is a professorship, for the study of medi- 
cal jurisprudence), we have no publication of any note, although 
there are several essays, on particular subjects relating to medical 
jurisprudence, of considerable value. Amongst the foremost is to 
be reckoned the Paper of Dr. W. Hunter, on the uncertainty of 
the signs of murder in bastard children. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this subject, with a concise 
enumeration of the subjects embraced by the science of medical 
jurisprudence, which we shall notice in the order in which they are 
treated of in the work of M. Foderé, which, though very prolix, 
and written without either great professional skill or talent, contains 
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much curious information on the science, as well as the opinions of 
most of the’preceding writers on the subjects discussed. 

The physical qualities of man form one of the first and most 
important subjects of inquiry. According to the laws of all civi- 
lized nations, there are certain fixed epochs when reason is to be 
considered as sufficiently developed for the exercise of certain acts; 


such as the dominion over property—union of sexes—holding of 


offices, &c. Majority is tobe considered a civil institution, vary- 
ing in different nations and climates. In the debates on the code 
Napoleon, no point was more discussed than, whether the period 
of majority should be fixed at twenty-one or twenty-five; but the 
former was determined on, except in the case of power to contract 
marriage, and the discharge of some particular functions. Many 
cases may arise, and have arisen in this country, in which the age 
of a party is only to be ascertained by presumption, and it is ob- 
vious that the opinion of medical men, on this subject, must have 
considerable weight. A considerable portion of the first volume 
of M. Foderé’s work is taken up in discussing the physical powers 
of man, at different ages, as far as regards his legal capacities—the 
commission of crime, and infliction of injury. The Médicine Lé- 

e of M. Foderé contains a very detailed commentary on the 
code Napoleon, which, like many other codes, attempts to establish 
a scale of the physical powers of man, by which their faculties 
and incapacities are to be ascertained. Zacchias, one of the most 
sensible writers who have considered this subject, which, it seems, 
has (fruitlessly enough, in our opinion) occupied the attention of 
many jurists and medical writers, admits, that the legal period of 
age must arise from arbitrary presumption, rather than from any 
rules resulting from observation of nature, whose variations are 
infinite. 

Many important points arise on the question when the period of 
gestation ceases: from forty-five to fifty is the ordinary time, though 
there are exceptions. This point was much canvassed in the Dou- 
glas cause. Haller, speaking upon this subject, mentions many 
women who have borne long after fifty, and who, it may be said, 
experienced a sort of second youth—have borne, as he states, up 
to seventy. The English law admits of no presumption, as to the 
time when a woman ceases to have children, though this enters into 
most other codes. In England, property, which reverts to the pa- 
rents, in default of issue, is frequently tied up till after their death, 
though the moral probability of their having issue may long have 
ceased. Many curious points seem to have arisen, in France and 
other countries, with respect to identity; and the subject, in all the 
treatises, is noticed at considerable length. 

The next point is, the relative and absolute duration of life. In 
case of absence, the English law admits of great latitude; and as 
each particular instanée is determined by a jury, there is very little 
certainty as yet established; great practical convenience, however, 
would result from fixed rules on this subject. The relative morta- 
lity of the sexes is also considered at length by M. Foderé. 
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The presumption of survivorship, amongst persons perishing by 
the same mischance, as shipwreck, suffocation, &c. When no po- 
sitive evidence can be procured, as to the exact periods of their 
death, is also another point of which the foreign jurists have writ- 
ten much, but respecting which we have no positive rules in this 
country. It frequently becomes a question of considerable impor- 
tance, in the devolution of property, to ascertain which of two per- 
sons survived; as parent or child, testator or legatee, &c. ‘The 
laws of several nations have admitted of arguments, drawn from 
the relative supposed physical powers of the parties to sustain life, 
such as are to be inferred from the difference of age, sex, &c. 

In imitation of the civil law-codes, the code Napoleon has 
attempted to lay down particular rules for the devolution of pro- 
perty, in cases of this nature: we extract the following passages:— 
‘Persons dying, who are the legal representatives to each other, 
without it being known which died first, the presumption of survi- 
vorship is to be determined by the circumstances of the case; and 
in default thereof, by the strength, age, and sex of the parties. If 
those who shall so die together shall be both under sixteen, then 
the eldest shall be presumed to have survived: if they were all 
above sixty, then the youngest shall be presumed to have survived; 
if some under fifteen, and others above sixty, then the first shall be 
presumed to have survived; if all are above fifteen, and under sixty, 
then the male is presumed to have survived, if the ages are equal, 
or the difference does not exceed a year; if they were of the same 
sex, then the presumption of survivorship, according to the order 
of nature, is to be adopted, and the younger is supposed to have 
survived the elder.’ In this there is an odd mixture of arbitrary 
rules, and an attempt at reaching the probable truth, by a compara- 
tive estimate of the physical powers of man; besides, many objec- 
tions might be made to the above rules, as far as they attempt to 
regulate, on principle, the doctrine of presumptions, we conceive 
that the simplest Jaw, and the one that would most probably come 
nearest to natural justice, would be to enact, that in all cases, the 
order of nature should be presumed to have taken place, and there- 
fore, if father and child died, whatever their probable physical 
powers, the child should, as in the course of nature, be considered 
as having survived the father; and so in all cases of succession. 
The English law, on this subject, is entirely defective, and although 
there have been questions, in which it was necessary to decide 
which was the survivor, in the absence of all but presumptive evi- 
dence, it does not appear that any decision was ever made, or that 
any principle of law was admitted, either original, or as adopted 
from the civil code; whereas, if some fixed rule were adopted, par- 
ties at least would not be ignorant of the nature of their rights. In 
a cause lately before the Court of Chancery, which was the case of 
a legatee and testator being shipwrecked in the same ship, it was 
sent by the master of the rolls, to be tried by a jury which surviv- 
ed, though he admitted there was a total absence of all evidence, on 
which they could found their verdict; whereas, had some princi- 
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ple, with regard to legatees and testators dying, been adopted, no 
question could have arisen. Notwithstanding the manifest fallacy 
of all reasoning tending to prove who was the survivor, from the 
relative physical faculties of the deceased, it seems to have been a 
frequent subject of speculation amongst the writers on medical 
jurisprudence; and a very considerable part of the second volume 
ef Foderé’s work is devoted to the consideration of the modes of 
ascertaining the probable survivor, in cases of death, by shipwreck, 
fire, cold, suffocation, &c. 

The consideration and study of the different defects of the 
mind, form an important branch of the study of medical jurispru- 
dence. Pinel has divided the diseases of the mind into four classes; 
mania, or general delirium; me/ancholia, or exclusive delirium; de- 
mentia, or obliteration of thought, and zdiotism, or abolition of the 
intellectual faculties. But the diseases of the mind are so yaried, 
that it is difficult with certainty to class symptoms, admitting of 
such infinite variety. However, questions, at once involving life 
and property, are frequently dependent on the judgment and the 
evidence of the practitioner. From insanity are to be distinguish- 
ed hysterical affections, the effects of depraved instincts, jealousy, 
and inebriety, excesses arising from sudden accessions of peculiar 
passions of the mind, and temporary alienations of reason, arising 
from disease. In considering the faculties of man, many curious 
questions arise on the moral and physical powers of those who are 
born deaf and dumb, as to their capacity of performing the differ- 
ent functions of life, and how far they are amenable to punishment 
for the commission of crimes. In this country, these are questions 
on which a jury alone decide. Another question, in which the tes- 
timony of medical men is of considerable importance, is the con- 
sideration how far persons, affected by disease, executing a will, 
are to be considered in a situation to judge of the propriety of the 
act executed by them. 

_ Of Marriage.—Few, if any, questions are now likely to arise in 
England, relating to the time and capacity of parties to marry. 
The subject of marriage involves that of zmpotence, which may be 
divided into absolute and perpetual, relative and accidental, or tem- 
porary, curable, and incurable. 

Pregnancy.—No one part of legal medicine involves so many 
Important questions, as conception and childbirth; and none are 
more entangled with difficulties. These points, from their impor- 
tance, call for the greatest care and circumspection. The signs of 
conception are divided into rational, particular, and sensible; and 
notwithstanding the advancement of science, the knowledge both 
of the one and the other of these signs, is sometimes involved in 
great difficulty, and frequent errors occur, in the judgment of the 
most experienced practitioners, even when women haye no motive 
for concealment. The question of superfctation has given rise to 
much learned discussion: M. Foderé sides with Buffon, Haller, 
and the other advocates for it—and thinks it is of rare occurrence, 
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A case of a woman who had twins, one 


white and the other black, is mentioned by Buffon. 


The symp 


toms of delivery, and how far they are to be distin- 


guished from all other uterme excretions, form another important 
topic; as also the period of time after delivery, the symptoms may 
be ascertained with certainty. The capacity of women in labour 
to render proper assistance to the fetus, so as to preserve life. The 
determining whether the feetus died before or after delivery—upon 
this poit much difference of opinion exists, and it is deserving of 
considerable attention, in order to enable the practitioner to do jus- 
tice, in giving his opinion. 

Utero-gestation.—The next object of discussion is the period of 
utero-gestation. In all other animals, the period of utero-gestation 
is very constant. Haller states, that the time of going with young 
is very regular in animals, but that it is not so regular in women. 
He gives references, by which we read of a woman going ten, ele- 
ven, twelve, thirteen, and even fourteen months. Hippocrates says, 
that ‘he can allow the possibility of a child being born at ten 
months, but not later.” The former system of France allowed ten 


months. 


By the code Napoleon, the legitimacy of a child, born 


three hundred days after the dissolution of the marriage, may be 
questioned, 
Dr. Clarke, in his lectures, published under the title of London 


- Practice of Midwifery, treats the possibility of the periods ex- 


tending beyond the forty weeks with ridicule, though contrary to 
the opinion of many very distinguished practitioners; and indeed, 
as some have conceived, contrary to reason; for as the fetus re- 
ceives its nourishment from the mother, the probability is, that any 
very material alteration in her constitution may cause the retarda- 


tion of the maturity of the imfant. 


Besides, the fact of irregula- 


rity, in the time of utero-gestation, has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, in the case of animals, when no motive for prejudice or 


concealment can arise. 


With regaird to the legitimacy of children 


born in wedlock, only two reasons are allowed against the legiti- 
macy of the child by the code Napoleon; viz. absence of the hus- 
band, or his being affected by some disease, by which it is to be 
inferred it is impossible he should be the father of the child. Non- 
access is the only ground of disputing the legitimacy in England; 
but the rule of evidence, in this respect, has been of late very ma- 
terially altered, by the opinions of the judges in the Banbury peer- 
age, who have, it is conceived, introduced an anomalous division 
respecting the evidence of access, dividing it into access and gene- 
rative access; so that if this distinction be hereafter recognized, 
much uncertainty may be introduced respecting the title and suc- 
cession to property, and a new and difficult subject will demand the 
attention of the medical student. 

In discussing the time when the fetus may be supposed to be 
perfect, the faculty of Leipsic, with great complaisance, determin- 
ed that a child, born five months and eight days after the return of 
the husband, might be considered as legitimate, and that children 
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at five months were often perfect and healthy. Valentini, who re- 
ports this decision, is also gallant enough to concur in it. 

By the English laws, an husband is entitled to a life interest in 
the estate of his wife, if he have a child born alive; and the expres- 
sion of the old law is, if the child should be heard tocry. Some 
cases, where children have been born alive, but have not uttered 
any cry, though they have breathed for a continued period, have 
caused much learned discussion; and a case in 1806, inthe Exche- 
quer (where the lips of an infant had moved after birth, but no cry 
was heard), gave rise to much curious evidence, particularly by 
Dr. Denman, who was of opinion, that the motion of the lips, im- 
mediately after birth, was not a decisive proof of the presence of 
the vital principle, and distinguished between uterine and exterior 
life, the latter being called into action by the operation of the air 
on the lungs. Each case of this nature, in England, is determined 
by a jury, on its particular circumstances: according to the civil 
code, idem est non nascz, et non posse vivere. 

Till the relaxation of the severity of the laws in this country, re- 
lating to infanticide, many unfortunate mothers suffered death for 
crimes they never committed. Prejudice on the part of the juries, 
and ignorance on that of the practitioners seem to have conspired 
to destroy the wretched mother. Dr. William Hunter, in his able 
paper on infanticide, was one of the first who had the credit of 
turning the public attention to this subject. No one has written 
more eloquently in favour of the female character; and from the 
opportunities of observation, which his extensive practice afforded 
him, there is no one whose opinion is entitled to higher respect. 
Even, now, however, it may be doubted, whether there are not 
some who suffer unjustly, when the incapacity of the mother to 
assist her infant in a concealed delivery, the probable accidents 
arising from position, fainting, and delirium, are considered: the 
horror excited by the idea of a mother’s murdering her offspring, 
may still prevent mankind from judging of the case of the infan- 
ticide with impartiality; added to this, the natural appearances have 
not unfrequently been attributed to violence; and a case has been 
noticed as having occurred a few years ago, where the sutures and 
fontenelle were mistaken by an ignorant practitioner, for fractures 
of the skull. That to form an opinion, which is to decide the fate of 
a fellow being, on a subject so difficult, and presenting so extensive 
a field for observation, requires the narrowest scrutiny and attention, 
need not be noticed; ‘and the probable improvements in our skill 
respecting these matters, may be easily imagined, when it is con- 
sidered, how short time since, the lungs, swimming in water, was 
considered as decisive evidence, that the foetus had inspired air, and 
which is now admitted to afford, at best, but a very uncertain cri- 
terion of the existence of extra-uterine vitality. 

The cases of monstrous-births have seldom given rise to legal 
discussion in this country, though the works of foreign writers 
abound with descriptions of them, 
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The next class of cases which occur, are, the appearances of death 
in bodies, and whether the death was natural or violent, as in the 
case of strangulation, suffocation, drowning, &c. from blows and 
wounds, &c. and the determining whether particular wounds are to 
be considered as mortal; after these, come rape, and feigned dis- 
eases, the most frequent of which are, epilepsy, insanity, ulcers, and 
blindness, &c. 

Poisons.—We now come to that part which relates to poisons, 
which have been treated of by M. Orfila, in the work before notic- 
ed, and which is one of the most material and extensive subjects of 
Medical Jurisprudence. The first part of this work contains the 
particular history of the different poisonous substances considered 
under their relations with chemistry, physiology, pathology, and 
Medical Jurisprudence. The history of each poison, is comprised 
in different paragraphs: comprehending the explanation of its che- 
mical properties, and external characters; its physiological action, 
determining the effects of poisonous substances, when administered 
in doses capable of producing accident, with the results of experi- 
ments; the general symptoms; the lesion of texture produced, com- 
prehending the nature of the alterations produced by the poison, the 
application of the facts in the preceding parts to Medical Jurispru- 
dence; with the different courses to be pursued by the practitioner 
in cases of poison; lastly, the treatment of poisoning, and the consi- 
deration as to whether any thing exists in each case possessing the 
properties of an antidote. 

The second part comprehends all that relates to poisoning gene- 
rally considered, with the symptoms which distinguish acute poison- 
ing, from diseases, such as cholera morbus, &c. explaining the 
variations of symptoms, the mode of ascertaining the nature of the 
poison, the history of slow poisons, with the diagnosis, the exami- 
nations of dead bodies of persons poisoned, and the researches pro- 
per for establishing a distinction between sudden deaths produced 
by a natural cause, and those which are the result of the agency of 
poisons, and a comparison of the lesions of texture exhibited by the 
dead bodies, under these two circumstances, which are altogether 
different; and the work concludes with directions for the preparation 
of tests noticed in the preceding parts. To compose a work contain- 
ing such extensive and important subjects, it was necessary to insti- 
tute a numerous series of experiments and researches, many ex- 
tremely difficult; and we think this has been done with considerable 
success by the author. The physical characters and chemical pro- 
perties of each poison, with the appearance it presents when exposed 
to the action of the different tests; and the difference which the 
poison, when mixed with different alimentary substances, presents 
with the same tests, are distinctly shown; together with the modifi- 
cation produced by the admixture of the saliva, gastric juice, Kc. 

M. Orfila treats of the different poisons according to the classift- 
cation of M. Foderé, as the most rational and conformable to the 
ideas of physiology. 
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Class 1. Corrosive poisons.—So called because they irritate and 
corrode the. texture of the parts with which they come in contact, 
Their action is in general more formidable than other poisons. All 
the acids, alkalies, and most of the metallic preparations come 
under this class. There are fifteen species, noticed by M. Orfila, 
viz. preparations of mercury, arsenic, antimony, copper, tin, zinc, 
silver, gold, bismuth, the concentrated acids, caustic alkalies, the 
caustic alkaline earths, muriate and carbonate of barytes, glass, and 
enamel in powder and cantharides. 

Whenever the smallest quantity of any of these bodies 1s ad- 
ministered internally, various changes occur either momentary or 
durable; exciting the brain or heart; or acting as sedatives; in- 
creasing or diminishing the customary secretions. Given in larger 
doses, the poison is absorbed, carrying in some instances its fatal 
action to the brain and other organs. In certain cases it corrodes 
the membranes of the stomach, which acts by sympathy on other 
organs, without absorption taking place. The general symptoms 
produced by these corrosive substances depend upon the lesions of 
the alimentary and nervous system, and of the organs of circula- 
tion. The corrosive poisons frequently leave behind traces of their 
passage over our organs. Inflammation of the first passages, 
contractions of the intestinal canal, gangrene, sphacelus, and 
perforation of the parts constitute: the first character of these 
lesions, and the mucous coat easily detaches itself from the muscu- 
lar, and the action is frequently extended to the other visera, al- 
though these characters are sometimes wanting, and the dead body 
exhibits no alterations. Various modes have been adopted at dif- 
ferent times to counteract the effect of poison, and many serious 
errors have arisen from practitioners mistaking the results of 
chemical operations: and the substances administered for the pur- 
pose of decomposing the poisons, have exerted no action whatever 
upon them in the stomach; and even when the decomposition has 


been effected, the new compound has been endued with active poi- 


sonous qualities. ‘ The evacuant, antiphlogistic, and antispasmo- 
dic method, appears to us,’ observes M. Orfila, ‘to merit the pre- 
ference, for, without exposing the patient to the danger which a 
chemical decomposition might subject him, it offers the double 
advantage of getting rid of the poison by simple means, and re-es- 
tablishing the faculties at the same time.’ 

In this class of poisons, cases arising from the ingestion of cor- 
rosive sublimate, verdigris, arsenious acid, nitric, and sulphuric 
acid, are most frequent. In France, where the sale of poison is 
restrained by law,* the most common poisons taken for the purpose 
of committing suicide, are, the nitric acid of commerce, and a 
mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and indigo, used in dyeing. 





* The frequent occurrences noticed in the papers, of fatal mistakes, 
ce of the apprentices of the retailers of drugs, point 


from neglect and ignoran 
out the necessity of some legislative directions, as to the sale of dangerous 
substances, accompanied by severe penalties, in cases of neglect or ignorance. 
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Of all the mineral poisons, the effects of the nitric acid seems most 
terrific; it acts with great rapidity on the animal economy, produc- 
ing symptoms almost constantly succeeded by death. In cases of 
poisoning by these two acids, in addition to mucilaginous drinks 
and vomits as remedies, M. Orfila suggests the administering 
magnesia suspended in mucilage. Frequent mischief has lately 
occurred in this country, from the accidental ingestion of the oxalic 
acid. -This is sold indiscriminately by druggists, under the name 
of acid of sugar, for various domestic purposes, many of whom 
were, till lately, ignorant of its deleterious effect. Nine cases of 
accidental death are noticed by the editors of the Medical Reposi- 
tory, as having occurred within two years and a half; and the 
number for the last December, contains a Report of the case of a 
death by oxalic acid; a woman having taken nearly an ounce by 
mistake for Epsom salts. In a short time after taking it, she 
complained of pain, vomited up a small quantity of fluid, threw 
herself on the bed, and expired within a quarter of an hour after 
swallowing the acid. The body, on dissection three days after 
death, presented appearances similar to those in other cases by 
death from concentrated acids: the cuticular coat of the eso- 
phagus peeled off with the slightest touch; the blood vessels of the 
inner coat of the stomach, appeared as if injected with a carbona- 
cenous substance, and the stomach itself was in some parts so com- 
pletely perforated, that its contents had escaped into the cavity of 
the abdomen. The conclusion drawn by Mr. A. T. Thompson, 
from experiments instituted by him, on the nature of this acid, 
was, that a mixture of chalk and water, by producing oxalate of 
lime in the stomach, may be regarded as an antidote, if exhibited 
very soon after the poison has been taken. 

In cases of poisoning by corrosive sublimate, in addition to the 
general remedies for this class, the administration of albumen is 
recommended by M. Orfia. 

The daily use of utensils’ of copper, and the facility with 
which cepper combines with oxygen, renders accidental poi- 
soning by preparations of it very common. The seat of the 
lesions of -texture, produced by verdigris, is principally in the 
digestive canal, and when death takes place a few hours after 
taking the poison, the mucous lining of the stomach is found to be 
inflamed, and gangrenous: sometimes the inflammation is communi- 
cated to all the coats of these viscera, and sloughs are formed, 
which are quickly detached, and leave openings through which 
their contents pass out, and are effused into the cavity of the abdo- 
men. Amongst mineral poisons, there are few which exert so 
ro an action as the muriate of barytes, as appears from Mr. 

rodie’s experiments: no case, however, is detailed, of poisoning 
on the human frame by the compounds of barytes. Much differ- 
ence of opinion exists, whether the sharp fragments of glass, &c. 
which by some are classed as poisons, may be swallowed with im- 
punity. In cases of poison by cantharides, the lesions of texture 
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of the digestive canal are similar to those of other corrosive poi- 
sons, occasionally, however, accompanied by inflammation of the 
bladder. To the corrosive poisons may be added, Iodine, which, 
from the experiments of M. Orfila, appears, when introduced into 
the stomach to the amount of a drachm, in dogs, to produce death. 
Six grains were taken by M. Orfila, which produced violent eva- 
niga and a pulse of 125: he recovered the effects by the next 
ay. 

Class 2. Astringent potsons,—are so called, because they fre- 
quently produce a remarkable constriction of the great intestines, 
and especially of the colon, and in the end, produce inflammation 


of the texture of the digestive canal, and frequently exert their ° 


action on the nervous system. No medical subject has excited 
more interest, or given rise to a greater number of monographs, by 
eminent writers, than the treatment of diseases resulting from the 
astringent or lead poisons, and for this reason, the mode of cure is 
best understood, and oftenest followed by success. 

The varieties of this poison are, acetate of lead, red oxyde, or 
litharge, carbonate of lead or cerussa, wine sweetened, and water 
impregnated by lead. All artificers, who use, or are exposed ta 
the action of lead, or its compounds, are often attacked with the 
most severe cholics, sometimes succeeded by death, from having 
only handled saturnine preparations, or even from having been 
placed within the sphere of their emanations. In these cases, the 
digestive canal exhibits no vestige of inflammation: a contraction of 
the diameter of the great intestines, particularly of the colon ac- 
companied by severe gripings, is the chief symptom, but no fever 
takes place, whatever the intensity of the pain. Acetate of lead 
introduced into the stomach, in small quantities, produces inflam- 
mation of different parts of it; and the salts of lead, when injected 
into the veins, destroy life. 

As the sulphates of soda, magnesia, &c. decompose the salts of 
lead with facility, and a large quantity may be given with impu- 
nity, and the metallic sulphate resulting from this decomposition, 
is insoluble: the sulphate of soda, &c. are therefore recommended 
by M. Orfila, as the best antidote to the corrosive effects arising 
from saturnine poisons. The mode of treating the cholic arising 
from saturnine emanations, is, of course, altogether different.* 

Class 3. The name of acrid poisons is given to those with a 
caustic taste, and which, applied to the surface, produce inflamma- 
tion, usually terminated by suppuration; and which, introduced 
into the stomach, produce local phenomena, analogous to the cor- 
rosive poisons, though some authors have attempted to establish 
distinctions in the appearance of the lesions of texture on dissec- 
tion. The action of vegetable and animal poisons on the human 
frame, being more complex, are more difficult to understand than 
those of the mineral poisons. ‘The class of acrid poisons is divid- 





* For some valuable observations on this subject, see Dr. Pemberton’s Trea- 
tise on the Diseases of the Abdomical Viscera. 
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ed into two sections, with reference to their action on the animal 
economy: the first, highly irritating the membranes, and producing 
violent inflammation, and a sympathetic action on the brain, which 
is the principal cause of death; and it does not appear that they 
become absorbed into the system, or at least, they are so with dif- 
ficulty. Amongst the chief of these are, the briony root, momor- 
dica elaterium, many species of euphorbium,* nitrate of potass, and 
chlorine: the activity of these poisons, is generally greater when 
introduced into the stomach, than when applied to wounds. Our 
limits do not admit of entering into details as to the particular ac- 
tion of each: we shall, however, give the conclusions of M. Orfila, 
from his experiments with the nitrate of potass. 1. It causes death 
when vomiting has not taken place, and when taken in doses of 
two or three drachms. 2. It appears to act immediately on the 
mucous membrane of the digestive canal, and consequently on the 
nervous system in the same way as stupifying substances do. 3. 
It is not absorbed when applied to the cellular membrane, and con- 
sequently its effects are in such cases, only local.—The second sec- 
tion of this class comprehends poisons, which, by being absorbed, 
are taken up by the circulation, and act directly on the brain, at 
one time stupifying, and at others stimulating to an excess, pro- 
ducing more or less inflammation. Amongst these are the black 
and white hellebore, aconite, squills, toxicodendron, &c. of which 
the hellebore offers the most curious effects, causing violent vomit- 
ings in a few minutes after its application to a wound, and stu- 
por almost immediately takes place, and death supervenes quick- 
er, even than if the poison had been introduced into the stomach. 
The white is more active than the black hellebore, and its delete- 
rious parts are those which are soluble in water, consequently more 
dangerous. 

The general mode of treatment in cases of poison by this class, 
appears to be the antiphlogistic system, rejecting in all cases, acids 
which have sometimes been proposed, as they constantly increase 
the irritation. 





* A case of death by euphorbium, used by farriers for blisters, has been kindly 
communicated to us by Mr. Furnival, of Egham. A tea-spoonful was adminis- 
tered by a farrier, in the dark, by mistake for rhubarb. Mr. F. saw the patient 
about six hours after the ingestion of the poison. He described the sensation on 
swallowing the poison, to be that of burning heat in the throat and fauces, after- 
wards communicated to the stomach; incessant vomiting of watery fluid took 
place almost immediately; the tongue was covered with thick mucus; the pulse 
very irregular, and at least 150;-the patient was ina cold perspiration, and 
unable to speak intelligibly. An emetic of sulphate of zinc and ipecacuanha 


“was given, and its effects quickened by introducing the probang into the eso- 


phagus, a small quantity of thin black fluid only was discharged; both mucilages 
and anodynes were given, but almost instantly rejected: he lived nearly three 
days, and on opening the body, eight hours after death there were found in the 
stomach, several spots of mortification, the coats of the stomach ruptured on 
the slightest touch, the spleen very much enlarged, and tore on the smallest 
force being applied to it; the vessels of the internal coat of the aorta were most 
beautifully injected with blood, and showed marks of the highest degree of 
inflammation and vascularity. 
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Class 4. The Narcotic poisons,—including opium, hyoscyamus, 
prussic acid, and the vegetable substances containing it. Opium, 
ese aR our author, cannot be considered either as coming di- 
rectly within the class of narcotics, or stimulating poisons, its action 
being suz generis. Animals on having it administered, become 
first stupified, then exhibit symptoms of considerable excitement, 
during which they suffer great pain, and violent convulsions su- 
pervene, differing considerably from the effects arising from hel- 
lebore. The observations on the prussic acid, are interesting. 
We give shortly the results of M. Orfila’s mode of treating this 
class of poisons. 1. Vegetable acids constantly accelerate death 
when mixed in the stomach with the poison, as they facilitate the 
solution of the poison, and consequently its absorption. 2. Aci- 
dulated water is useful, when the poison has been rejected. 3. 
Strong infusion of coffee successfully resisted the effects of narcotic 
poisons, when administered unremittingly. 4. The decoction of 
coffee, always less energetic than the infusion. 5. Camphire can- 
not be considered as an antidote, though beneficial when adminis- 
tered in small doses. 6. Mucilaginous drinks promote the absorp- 
tion. 7. Bleeding sometimes beneficial. 

Class 5. Narcotic-acrid poisons.—This class comprehends the 
upas, nux vomica, some fungi, alcohol, «ether, belladonna, stramo- 
nium, tobacco, hemlock, &c. The results of M. Orfila’s experi- 
ments correspond with those of former writers on those poisons, 
amongst the most distinguished of whom is Mr. Brodie. 

The last class is composed of the septic poisons, which produce 
general weakness, and syncope, without in general altering the in- 
tellectual faculties. In this class is sulphuretted hydrogene gas, 
and the venomous animals whose bite or sting is accompanied by 
pain or death. Our limits preclude us from noticing the mode of 
treatment of cases arising from poisoning by these two classes. 

The detailed account of the poisons is followed by general obser- 
vations of the utmost consequence to the science of Medical Juris- 
prudence: they chiefly consist in the description of spontaneous 
diseases, which are frequently confounded with cases of poison, as 
cholera morbus, indigestion, malignant fever, &c. and the affinities 
of the appearances of these are carefully examined and distinguish- 
ed from the operations of poison. 

That the subject of medical jurisprudence is of the most serious 
importance, we think it is unnecessary to repeat. We have merely 
in an hasty sketch, glanced at the points most likely to occur in the 
practice of medical men; and although of late, some attention seems 
to have been paid to the subject, still it is obvious that much re- 


mains to be done.* 





* The editors of the Analectic Magazine have selected the foregoing essay on me- 
dical jurisprudence from No5. of professor Brande’s Journal of the Royal Institute, 
from a full conviction that the importance of the subject is not fully appreciated 
either in England or America. The cases of criminal imputation, and the cases 
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Barnes’s Tour through St. Helena. 145 


Art. VIL.——Extracts from A Tour through St. Helena. By Cap- 
tain John Barnes, Civil and Military Surveyor in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s service on the Island. Published in London, 1817. 


QUADRUPEDS AND REPTILES. 

HE black cattle, by which is meant oxen, cews, &c. &c. are in num- 

ber about two thousand five hundred (September, 1815). That 
the supplies of beef to shipping may be efficiently kept up, no farmer 
can kill for his own consumption without permission from the governor 
and council;* many of the oxen are large, weighing from eight hun- 
dred to eleven hundred pounds alive—the beef is generally of very ex- 
cellent quality. 

‘ The cattle are principally of English breed; some from Madras and 
China have also been introduced, but are not in equal estimation: others 
imported from the Cape of Good Hope and from Benguela did not 
succeed; one cause may be, that they were too large and unwieldy for 
the acclivities of the pasture lands. 





of hiership and descent, wherein medical is complicated with legal knowledge, 
are not only numerous, but of the very highest importance with regard to life, 
liberty, and property. Yet there are but three or four tracts at the utmost, and 
those of a very flimsy character, that have issued from the English press in re- 
lation to medical jurisprudence. The prolix folio of Zanchius (Questiones me- 
dico-legales) is obsolete. The continent of Europe, meanwhile, abounds in 
valuable and scientific knowledge on this subject, while in this country it is hardly 
known at all as a question worth discussing, except from the late proposals of 
Dr. Caldwell to lecture upon it. 

In the English and American courts of justice, the maxim is adopted, cuique 
in sua arte credendum est; hence the practice of introducing as witnesses, per- 
sons of technical knowledge, Experts. But what person has a right to be con- 
sidered as an expert, who has not paid attention to the connection between 
medicine and jurisprudence as a particular branch of study? What medical gen- 
tleman introduced as a witness on the occasion (for instance) of a charge of 
poisoning, can appear with advantage, who is not well and accurately versed in 
the chemical facts and doctrines of the present day? Suppose a physician so in- 
troduced into court, a counsel would have a right to interrogate him, not merely 
as to the symptoms that would lead to the inference of poison, but as to all the 
modes of ascertaining the presence of poisons—as to all the doctfine of tests and 
re-agents, chemical and galvanical—as to the experiments and the rationale of 
them instituted by the witness or others, for the purpose of throwing light on the 
question before the court. All this a court has a right to expect that a physician 
should know; and if he knows it not, his testimony on such an examination would 
lose influence; and he himself would certainly lose character. 

It is anxiously to be wished, therefore, that the treatises here reviewed were 
translated, or perhaps abridged; that want of skill in this branch of knowledge 
should not be imputed as an opprobrium medicorum. 

* The good joke of a vote of the governor and council being necessary for the 
slaughter of an ox, amounts toa regulation adapting a limited supply to an uni- 


mited demand, and this is all. 
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‘ Beef sells at sixpence half-penny per pound when living, or one 
shilling and three-pence per pound slaughtered. 

‘ There are many horses upon the island, but few good ones. Arabi- 
an males, with some from the Cape of Good Hope and England, have 
been brought here, but without much advantage. Perhaps the colts 
arc in general taken up too young, their bones not sufficiently set, nor 
a due proportion of strength acquired to undergo the fatigue of travel- 
ling the steep and unequal roads, they are prematurely worn out. Per- 
sons keeping horses pay an annual tax of eight shillings for each. 

‘The island sheep are small, but make very good mutton: they 
weigh from twenty to thirty pounds, dead. There are are also fine 
sheep of the Bengal and Merino breed, which thrive well—the Merino 
are but lately introduced. Cape sheep are imported for immediate con- 
sumption. 

‘Formerly, numbers of sheep were allowed to pasture, unattended, 
upon the honourable Company’s waste lands, thence called common 
sheep: the fact is, they wandered all over the island, destroying young 
trees, damaging gardens, plantations, &c., especially by night, being in 
this respect more troublesome than the goats; these take up their abodes 
in the hollows of the rocks from sun-set to sun-rise, while the former 
roam about continually. Both have been recently exterminated by order 
of the lords proprietors, excepting a few goats permitted to be kept un- 
der similar regulations with tame flocks of sheep:—a measure which 
cannot fail to produce beneficial consequences. 

‘A great many hogs are raised, and the flesh (of those reared in the 
country especially) is excellent food: equal to beef or veal, and superior 
to Cape mutton at least. 

‘ Until within the last twenty-five or thirty years, farmers were ac- 
customed to cure their pork with salt gathered from the shores, thus 
providing one of the chief articles of subsistence, nearly sufficient for 
their consumption: this good practice has ceased, and, it may in truth 
be stated, that the facility and cheapness of obtaining salt provisions 
from the Company’s stores, with which privilege they were indulged 
from 1772 until 1809, has been by degrees the principal cause of this 
neglect; this resource, however, being now cut off, they may revert to 
the custom of supplying themselves in the independent and laudable 
way of their forefathers. 

‘ Asses.—Of this patient and useful animal there were few until 
lately, and those seldom employed: attention has been paid to augment 
their number, and the services they render make it an object to pro- 
cure a greater increase. 

‘Mules are scarce: it is dificult and expensive to procure them, be- 
ing brought from the coast of South America—they are excellently 
adapted to the hills of Saint Helena. 

‘Dogs* abounded until a wise regulation effected a diminution of 
them: every proprietor of a dog, or dogs, is annually taxed for each in 
an increased proportion to the number he keeps; and no dog is permit- 
ted to live unless he wears a collar with his owner’s name engraven on 
it. They are of the Newfoundland, spaniel, terrier, and water-dog spe- 
cies, with some others of inferior and useless kinds. 





* No instance of canine madness has ever occurred here. 
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Barnes’s Tour through St. Helena. 14.7 


‘ There are no hares, but many rabbits, which are often killed by 
wild cats, in their predatory excursions: these are of the same species 
with the domestic cat, harbouring in the rocks, and wandering about by 
night in quest of prey—they carry off great numbers of poultry. 

‘ The houses both in town and the country, and the gardens, planta- 
tions, &c., are beset with multitudes of rats and mice; every means has 
been attempted to destroy them, but no apparent diminution of their 
thousands has been effected; the damage they do, particularly the rats, 
is almost incredible. One of the greatest benefits this island could ex- 
perience, would be the extirpation of these vermin. 

‘ Of insects, reptiles, &c., none are venomous but the scorpion and 
centipede: their stings occasion considerable pain and inflammation of 
the wounded part, but seldom attended with more unpleasant effects, 
The remedy in general use is, to bruise the animal to pieces and apply 
it as a plaister, or to wash the place affected with spirits in which some 
of them are kept. This treatment speedily accomplishes a cure. 

‘ The scorpion is small: the scolopendre are from five to eight inches 
in length. 

‘ Gryllus, domesticus et campestris, the house and field cricket appear 
to be identified in species, only that the former is of a pale, yellow, 
brown cast, and the latter more decidedly brown. 

‘ A species of the beetle, and two of the grasshopper, abound. 

‘ The cattle-fly, probably oestrus tarandi, is the pest of oxen: when it 
inflicts its sting, the poor animal runs about in violent speed, careless of 
precipices, or any other danger; large worms are taken from under the 
hides, generated from the egg of this insect. Horses suffer also in like 
manner from their attacks: and instances have been known of persons 
stung by them, from whose flesh similar worms have been extracted. 

‘ Innumerable ants are in every dry situation; the same with the com- 
mop brown ant of England: they traverse the trunks and branches of 
trees in myriads, for the saccharine substance which a species of puce- 
ron affords. There are no white ants so destructive in India. 

‘ A few lizards occasionally appear about houses, &c.—small and 
quite harmless. 

‘ There are neither toads nor frogs. 

‘ Butterflies and moths in great variety, and exceedingly beautiful, 
are common. 

‘There are many sorts of spiders, some very large, and of colours ele- 
gantly diversified. 

‘ The snail and slug are often found in gardens, and on the young 
plants in the upper lands. 

‘Grubs, produced most probably from moths’ eggs, afterwards 
transformed into winged insects of the same description, are of great 
mischief in the gardens, destroying numbers of young plants, the ten- 
der stems of which they bite asunder, close to the surface of the earth. 

‘ Mosquitoes are in swarms: the continual humming noise they make 
(which is astonishingly loud for so minute a fly) is nearly as annoying as 
their bite: in warm weather, wherever there happens to be any stag- 
nant water they are innumerable, both in a winged state, and noi yet fur- 
nished with ale, swimming about like tad-poles. There is another k ind not 
so numerous, called the day mosquito, of the same size, but whose sting 
is yet more severe; a degree of inflammation instantly succeeds it, at- 
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tended with intolerable itching, and virulent sores have been the conse- 
quence of scratching these places. This insect is of a dark brown co- 
lour, its body, legs, and wings, spotted with white. 

‘The dragon-fly is from one to three inches in length: the colours 
red, green, and azure blue, of wonderful brilliance. 

‘ Cock-roaches are very large, numerous, and annoying, paying their 
unceremonious and disgusting visits in every apartment of the house. 

‘It is is impossible to describe the ravages occasioned by caterpil- 
lars: extensive plantations of esculents, verdant and flourishing in the 
evening, present, too often, a leafless and distressing appearance when 
the morning calls the gardener to his accustomed employ; they are in- 
conceivably numerous, and their visitations are frequently as sudden as 
those of locusts in other countries. The energy and expectations of the 
farmer receive in10 way a more vexatious check, than from these de- 
structive insects. Their departure in a body is sometimes as sudden as 
their arrival.’ 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

‘It appears from the best information which can now be obtained, 
that when Saint Helena was discovered it had no other birds than sea 
fowis, of the same species with those which now frequent the coast. 

‘ These are the frigate pelican, or man of war, felicanus aguilus: it 
is a large, dark-coloured bird, in length from three to four feet, and ten 
to fourteen feet in width, from the extremities of the wings: it soars to 
a great height; from which it darts with wonderful rapidity to seize its 
prey—usually the flying-fish. 

‘ The trupic bird, fhaeton ethereus: the bill is red, the eyes surround- 
ed with black, a few of the larger quill feathers near their ends are 
black, tipped with white; all the rest of the bird is white, except the 
back, which is variegated with curved lincs of black. The legs and 
feet are of a vermilion red; the toes webbed; the tail consists of two long, 
Straight, narrow, white feathers. 

‘There are also the white-bird, black-bird, and egg-bird: they are 
about the size of a full-grown pigeon, and in abundance. The eggs of 
the latter, which are deposited in their nests on the islets and rocks 
round the coast, are very good: the skin of the white bird is in curious 
contrast to its plumage, which is uniformly and delicately white, and 
that as entirely black. These birds are sometimes brought to table, but 
not much liked, on account of their fishy taste. 

‘ To these may be added, the noddy, sterna stolida; petrel, procellaria 
ee and the grenadier gross-beak, doxia orix, locally called wire- 

ird. 

‘ The following are the land birds, all of which have been gradually 
introduced: the varieties are more valuable than numerous, most of 
them being articles of food. | 

_*Peacock, brought from Bombay in 1788: it is a magnificent bird, 
larger than the turkey: the female deposits her eggs in some secret 
place to prevent the male destroying them. They are wild. 

‘ Plieasants.—A species from China; the plumage of peculiar beau- 
ty: by night they roost on the alpine trees, and by day descend into the 
brakes and bushes of the lower pastures; they do potatoe crops consider- 
able damage, by raking them out of the earth. 

‘ Partridge.—Said to be from France: they prefer the rocky and bar- 
ren parts of the island; their plumage is cinereous, the chin white, with 
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a black band—the bills and legs blood-red. This bird is properly the 
only game, the pheasants being reserved for hospitalities to strangers; 
and a proper delicacy to the inhabitants has generally disposed the gov- 
ernor to decline complying with the wish for a sport, from which the 
gentlemen of the island are excluded. 

* Yomestic poultry are plentiful, and all good in their kinds, but much 
too dear; large supplies of them are furnished to shipping. 

‘Guinea-fowls, not numerous: the common pigeons are plentiful. 

‘ The other land birds are the dove, Java sparrow, amaduvade, and 
Canary, the two last as numerous as sparrows in England.’ 

On the subject of zchihyology, captain Barnes gives us a curious 
account of the sea-lion. Could some of our excessively plethoric 
citizens disencumber themselves of their superfluous fat as easily 
as this animal does of his, we should soon have some of our use- 
less shipping chartered for Napoleon’s rock. Our author quotes 
the words of Mr. Thomas Leech. 

‘« There is also here the manatee, commonly called the sea-cow, 
though it certainly is the sea-lion, mentioned by lord Anson, in his Voy- 
age round the World: this creature comes on shore to disencumber it- 
self of its fat, or blubber, which it does by cutting its skin against the 
rocks, from whence issues a great quantity of oil; and after it has rid it- 
self of its burden, it retires to the sea again. It will lay four, five, or 
more days on shore, if not disturbed, but on the least disturbance makes 
towards the sea: it has a large head and neck, like that of a bull, with 
large teeth and whiskers, rather resembling horn than hair; (the com- 
mon people affirm, that wearing these, ring fashion, is a specific against 
the cramp.) In smelling, it moves its nose like a dog: it has two short 
paws, or feet, not much unlike those of a dog, extremely strong, and 
the claws are also not much different; the tail part is divided into a kind of 
fin, to assist it in swimming. The eyelids of this creature are very re- 
markable: the undermost is a thin, transparent skin, which falls down 
over the eye, while the eye itself remains entirely open; this, I imagine, 
Nature has provided for the security of the creature’s eye, while under 
water, as it can certainly see through it: when it sleeps on shore, both 
the eyelids of each eye are shut. The method of taking it is, by shoot- 
ing it near the eye, or with a hatchet to split its head open; for, if you 
fire twenty or more balls at its body, they will take little or no effect, on 
account of the thickness of its fat.”’’ 

The island of St. Helena has been frequently represented as un- 
eommonly barren and dry; but captain Barnes informs us, that it 
contains five hundred species of plants; that rains are not unfrequent; 
that fields of potatoes have been suffered to rot in the ground, be- 


cause the market price would not defray the expense of digging 


them; and that on this little speck of the ocean, ‘there are certainly 
several thousand acres of excellent land, now lying waste, which 
might, with great facility and advantage, be cultivated.’ ‘ Upon 
most, if not all of the estates and farms, are plantations of young 
trees, valuable in their kind, and rapidly advancing in their growth.’ 
The greatest pests of the island are mice, blackberry bushes, and 
Napoleon. 
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Art. VIIL—FPersian Anthology.—From the Asiatic Journal. 
Mr. Epiror, 
i the last Edinburgh Review, p. 243, on the article of Dugald 
Stewart’s se to the Encyclopedia Britannica, is the 
following note: 

‘ At the conclusion of bishop Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying is a 
Jewish story, toid in the manner of a chapter of Genesis, in which God 
is represented as rebuking Abraham for having driven an idolater out 
of his tent. This story, the bishop says, is somewhere to be found in 
the Rabinical books; but till the original is discovered, we may ascribe 
the beauty of the imitation, if not the invention of the incidents, to the 
bishop himself. 

‘Dr. Benjamin Franklin gave the same story, with some slight va- 
riations, to lord Kaimes, who published it in his Sketches of the His- 
tory of Man.’ 

About twenty years ago, I sent to the Asiatic Society at Cal- 
cutta a paper on the coincidences of the European and oriental clas- 
sics, ancient and modern, part of which my friend general Kirkpa- 
trick furnished the editor of the Asiatic Register with a copy of, 
in which it appeared; but what I now send you has never been in 

int. In Europe we have of late been much amused by stories 
of Muhammadan intolerance; but it has been by writers, who were 
either ignorant of the Mussulman tenets, or wilfully misrepresented 
them. Inthe Koran we are told that 

‘ Jews, Christians, and Sabians, and indeed whoever believeth in God 
and the last day, and doeth that which is right, shall have his reward 
with the Almighty, and no fear shall come upon him, neither needeth 
he to grieve.’ And Sadi, in quoting that passage in one of his sermons, 
adds—‘ that any fellow-creature, who believes in God after his own 
fashion and heart, and thus accomplishes good works, may expect a 
favourable reception and final sentence on the last day, notwithstanding 
his failure in ritual duty; that there is salvation for a virtuous infidel, 
but none for a vicious believer.” He moreover adds—* Many a be- 
liever is arrayed in vain glory, and many an infidel wears the garb of 
humility.’ 

But what finer examples of toleration can I offer than the follow- 
ing two apologues, from the Bustan of Sadi? 

‘A Moghb, or fireworshipper, had secluded himself from the world, 
and devoted his whole time to the service of an idol. Some years after- 


wards that professor of a rejected faith happened io fall into distressed 


circumstances. Confident of relief, he threw himself at the feet of his 
idol, and ay prostrate and helpless on the floor of its temple, saying, 
‘¢] am undone: take me, oh! my idol! by the hand: I am afflicted to 
the soul: have compassion on my body.’ Oftentimes would he be 
thus fervent in his devotional duty; for his affairs were not in the train 
of being settled. But how shall an image forward any man’s concern, 
which cannot drive a fly from settling on its own body? The poor 
Mogh waxed warm, and added, in his passion, “ Oh! slave of error! 
how long have I worshipped thee to a vain purpose! accomplish for 
me at once the object of my heart, otherwise I must ask it of Provi- 
dence, or the Lord God paramount!”’ That centaminated Mogh still 
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Jay with his face in the dust, now that the pure spirit of the Almighty 
had complied with his prayer. One of the true faith, whose sincere 
adoration had been ever clouded with calamity, expressed himself 
astonished at what had come to pass, and said, “ Here is a despicable 
and obstinate worshipper of the fire, whose mind is still intoxicated 
with the wine of his temple; his heart fuli of infidelity, and hand soiled 
with perfidy; yet has God fulfilled the object of his wish!”’ This holy 
man’s mind was occupied in trying to resolve this difficulty, when a 
message from heaven was revealed into the ear of his soul, intimating 
to him, “ This old and perverted sinner often implored his idol, and his 
prayers were disregarded; but were he to quit the threshold of my tri- 
bunal disappointed, then where would be the difference between a 
dumb and perishable idol, and the Lord God Eternal?” Put your trust, 
oh! my dearly beloved friends! in Providence, for nothing is more help- 
less than a steck or a stone idol. It were lamentable, when you might 
Jay your heads on this threshold, if you should come to leave it disap- 
pointed of your object. 

Sadi’s second «:pologue is as follows: 

‘TI have heard that no son of the road, or traveller, had approached 
the hospitable abode of that friend of God, Abraham, for a whole week. 
Frem the natural goodness of his heart, he could never partake of his 
morning repast, till some weary stranger had entered his dwelling. He 
took himself forth, and explored every quarter; he viewed the valley 
to its uttermost border, and descried from afar a man, solitary as a wil- 
low, whose head and beard were whitened with the snow of years. In 
order to administer comfort, he went up and gave him a hearty wel- 
come, and, after the custom of the generous, thus kindly entreated him, 
saying “Oh! precious apple of mine eye! be courteously pleased to 
become my guest!” The old man consented, and getting up, stept 
briskly forward; for he well knew the beneficent disposition of Abra- 
ham (on whom be God’s blessing). The domestic companions of that 
beloved friend of God seated with reverence the poor old man: orders 
were issued, and the table spread, and the family took their respective 
Stations around it. When the company began to ask God’s blessing 
before meat, nobody could hear the stranger utter a word. Then did 
Abraham say to him, “Oh! sage of ancient times! thou seemest not 
to be holy and devout, as is usual with the aged. Is it not their duty, 
when they break his bread, to call upon that Providence, who has gra- 
ciously bestowed it?”” The old man replied, “ I follow no religious rite, 
that has not had the sanction of my priest of the fire!” The well- 
omened prophet was now made aware that this depraved old wretch 
had been bred a Guebre; as an alien to his faith, he thrust him forth 
with scorn; for the pure abhor the contamination of the vile. From glo- 
rious Omnipotence an angel came‘down, and in the harshness of rebuke 
called aloud, “ Oh! Abraham, for a century of years I bestowed on 
him life and food, whom thou hast taken to abominate on an hour’s ac- 
quaintance; for though he is offering adoration to the fire, why art thou 
to withhold the hand of toleration from him?’’’ 

We are told by oriental writers—for the Persians claim Abra- 
ham as one of their forefathers—that the Almighty often commun- 
ed with him thus, and was pleased to impart to him the secret coun- 
sels and purposes of his Providence; whence he was styled the 
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Khalil Khoda, or beloved friend of God. See Isaiah xli. 8. He 
was the second son, according to them, of Azar; and had in his 
youth been educated in the idolatries of his father, who, though 
descended from the prophets, had followed the multitude of those 
days to do evil, and became on their account a maker of images in 
the city of Bamian Balkh. But Abraham, being recalled to the 
true faith, went, while yet a youth, into his father’s shop, and 
breaking the images, ridiculed such as came to buy them; when 
his father took him for chastisement before Nimrod; who, instead 
of punishing him, was diverted by his miracles and wit. After 
this he removed to the eastern border of the Persian empire, and 
was famed for his love and piety to the deity, and justice and 
hospitality to his fellow-creatures; for which last purpose he often 
pitched his tents on the edge of the wilderness, near the city of 
Haran, that he might, as the above apologue informs us, entertain 
travellers passing towards that place. Oriental scholars, who are 
aware of the peculiar and fierce prejudices that the Mussulmans 
entertained against the Guebres, cannot sufficiently admire the be- 
nevolent spirit displayed by Sadi, in these and many of his apo- 
logues, where he has occasion to notice different religious sects; 
and many well-meaning Christians might learn good manners on this 
head, by studying such parts of his works. We may all read, and 
equally apply the moral of such parables to our own conduct, so as 
to enable us to set aside all narrow and violent prejudices, and im- 
bibe in their room, proper and liberal notions of tolerance im reli- 
gious matters, particularly towards such as differ from us perhaps 
in little else than what is ceremonial; recollecting to this purpose 
that excellent maxim of our own gospel:—‘ Forbid him not; for he 
that is not against us (in the propagation of the knowledge of one 
only and true God) is on our -part.’ Were indeed the Socrateses, 
the Pliny’s, the Fenelons, the Addisons, and the Sadis of distant 
ages and nations thus benevolently to talk over the subject of reli- 
gion and morality, that spleen of the soul, superstition, might be 
cured of its gloomy brooding; and that bane of humanity, fanati- 
cism, reduced to sobriety and reason; and the soundness and inte~- 
grity of our simple, as it is superior, Christian doctrines, might all 
the sooner gain, what every considerate man among us would wish 
and hope to see, that ultimate victory over all other faiths. To the 
avoiding evil inclinations and practices, and to improvement in sen- 
timents and habits of piety and virtue, we cannot be indifferent cer- 
tainly without being criminal; yet we may assuredly tolerate, with- 
out impatience or animosity, the errors, whether of our own dis- 
senting sects of faith, or those of Muhammadans and idolaters, so 
long as their peculiar tenets are not active in sapping the founda- 
tions of our own special belief; and we ought to combat their errors 
only by reason, argument, and truth, and not as some of us have 
lately done, by abuse, falsehood, and misrepresentation. If in the 
course of such discussions the opposite parties should have oppor- 
tunities of promulgating some errors, that, without this provoca- 
tion, might have remained within their own narrower sphere, as 
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this would nevertheless lead to a freer and more open inquiry, so it 
were the most likely and best means of combatting the obstinate 
part of them with success, and of converting the reasonable. In 
our own now extensive settlements in the East Indies (and where 
can we fix a limit to those settlements, and the liberality of our go- 
vernments there!) we have readier means of making converts than 
any other Christian nation; and from the liberality of the British 
press, abler vindications of the Old and New Testaments have 
been published in England than in all the world beside. Maracci’s 
translation and refutation of the Koran (Sale’s is only a copy of 
part of it) is an able work; but then he was a papist, and had the 
worship of images, and other objectionable tenets, to defend, which 
neither Mussulman nor Hindu could be ever reconciled to. The 
plain faith and simple doctrine of the gospel, according to the ac- 
ceptation of our best and ablest divines, may be compared to our 
system of British government, which required only a thorough and 
impartial discussion to distinguish the licentiousness, which wild 
theorists and hot-headed enthusiasts have, at different times, incul- 
cated from true liberty; and a memorable example of this has, in 
the temporary madness of the French revolution, passed in review 
before the eyes of mankind, and may deter other governments, for 
some time, from meddling with their constitutions. 

Nihil dictum, quod non dictum prius: there is nothing new under 
the sun, if we believe our own Scripture, and the reproof given to 
Abraham in the above apologue of Sadi, is so similar to what Moses 
is said, by oriental writers, to have received ona like occasion, that 
I may safely trace him to his original. By the by, it would scarcely 
be believed, that Parnell borrowed the beautiful story of his her- 
mit through a Risallah or sermon of Sadi from the Koran, which I 
was first made aware of by proposing to my Munshi, many years 
ago, to translate it into the Persian language, as a fine specimen of 
our English apologue. The oriental writers tell us, that:— 

‘ Karun, (the Korahof our Scriptures, Numb. xiv.) was notorious for 
his riches and stinginess; and there is a Hadis or tradition of the pro- 
phet (Muhammad), that Moses, the cousin of Karun, had the divine per- 
mission to punish this wickedness. Accordingly, in the midst of his 
kindred and wealth, Moses ordered the earth to open and swallow him 
up. This it did gradually, for he at first sunk no deeper than the knees, 
then to the waist, after that to the shoulders, and lastly to the chin; and 
he after each pause called aloud; “ have mercy on me, oh! Moses!”’— 
but Moses felt no compassion, and the earth finally swallowed him up. 
Upon which God appeared to Moses and said;—“ thou hadst no mercy 
“ onthy own cousin Karun, notwithstanding he asked thy forgiveness four 
“ sundry times, whereas had he repented and asked me but once, how- 
“ ever iniquitous he had been, [ might have compassioned him.” 

Yet if Sadi was in this instance a plagiary, men of no contempti- 
ble literature have, among ourselves, made free with his story of 
Abraham. One indeed restores it to the Fewish Talmud, from which 
Muhammad had no doubt taken it; for the historical part of his Ko- 
ran is chiefly borrowed from that, our Scriptures, and the twenty- 
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one Nosks or canons of Zartasht; and the consciousness of his theft 
made his immediate followers so savage with the Guebres, Jews, 
and Christians: Sadi’s other debtor for this apologue claimed it as 
his own, after having amused himself for years by imposing it on 
his clerical friends as a portion of Scripture. The first is that excel- 
lent bishop of Down and Conner, Jeremy Taylor, who, had he 
needed the lesson himself, lived in an age of calamity of church 
and state, sufficient to have taught humility to the proudest digni- 
tary among us; and died in 1667. 

He says, at the conclusion of a chapter of his Liberty of Prophe- 
sying:— 

é lend with a story I find in the Jewish books:—“ When Abraham sat 
at the door of his tent, according to his custom, waiting to entertain 
strangers, he espied an old man, stooping and bearing on his staff, weary 
with age and travei, coming towards him, who was a hundred years of 
age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, and 
caused him to sit down; but observing that the old man eat and prayed 
not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not 
wofship the God of heaven? The old man told him; he worshipped the 
fire only, and acknowledged no other God: at which answer, Abraham 
‘grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and 
exposed him to all the evils of the night, and an unguarded condition. 
When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and asked him, 
where the stranger was? He replied, “I thrust him away, because he 
“ did not worship thee.”” God answered him and said, “ I have suffered 
“him these hundred years, although he dishonoured me; could’st thou 
“not endure him for one night, when he gave thee notrouble?” Upon 
which, saith the story, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him 
hospitable entertainment and wise instruction.”” The worthy bishop 
adds:—*¢ Go and do thou likewise, and thy charity shall be rewarded by 
the God of Abraham!” 

Dr. Franklin’s imitation of Sadi’s apologue I shall not here quote, 
as it is to be met with in so many late periodical works.* In his 
well-known story of the Whistle, the doctor has also copied verba- 
tim another apologue of Sadi’s Bustan ix. 13; but as that book has 
not, to my knowledge, been translated into any language of Europe, 
I cannot fancy through what channel he got them. A comparison 
may be drawn between all the three apologues of Abraham’s intol- 
erance, and notwithstanding its priority of date, and the lameness 
of my verbal translation, I cannot doubt to which the man of taste 
will give his preference. In all the three, Abraham is represented as 
comfortable in his domestic circle, grateful for the benefits of Pro- 
vidence, and hospitable to strangers; but from an ignorant zeal he 
is also represented as instigated to an act of intolerance, which the 
Deity notices and reproves. So far the parable is complete, having 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; and I cannot but admire both 


_ the bishop’s and doctor’s oriental phraseology and happy imitation 


of the narrative simplicity of the original; but actuated by our Eu- 





* The Latin translation from Sadi, by George Gentz (Georgio Gentio) in his 
Sebeth J ehudae, 1689, was published by Mr. Cooper in Dr. Priestley’s Life. 
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ropean taste of amplifying their subject, the bishop proceeds in the 
detail of bringing the old man back, and the doctor adds to it the 
particulars of Abraham’s punishment; and thus both destroy the 
unity and integrity of the fable and plot, which together constitute 
the chief beauty of a real Persian apologue. Many think, that the 
stories, like the manners of the east, must undergo an ordeal to 
adapt them to the ideas of modern Europe; but they will find, that 
the point of the epigram is blunted, and that they are thus refined 
into a vitiated and spiritless imbecility. The abstraction of modern 
European philosophy, that fashion of a day, enters too much into 
all our translations from the Persian language; and the simplicity 
of sentiment and forcible diction of the original is frittered away; 
and thus the highly expressive is sacrificed to the neat, the pathe- 
tic to the brilliant, the strong to the frivolous, and the energetic to 
the clear. 

A writer in narrating a story, expresses either in the sentiments 
of another man, or in his own: the first mode is the simple narra- 
tive, and that generally adopted in Europe; the second the drama- 
tic, which is most consistent with the oriental idiom, and particu- 
larly with that of the Persian language. With his usual fine taste, 
Addison caught the real oriental knack of telling a story, and has 
often availed himself of it in giving an English dress to the many 
oriental parables with which he has decorated the pages of the 
Spectator; and I shall finish with quoting two of his stories, and 
giving literal translations of them out of Sadi’s works, from which 
he drew them, through that best of oriental travellers, sir John Char- 
din; and would it be believed, that though he travelled under the 
patronage of our Charles the IId., we have not to this date a com- 
plete translation of his travels into English, but a valuable edition 
of the original was lately published in France. 

Sadi in his Risallah ii. Sermon 4, for like our Saviour he intro- 
duces many of his most beautiful apologues as parables; in his the- 
ological discourses, tells us that: 

‘One day Ibrahim Adhan,, let the glory of God encircle his majestic 
state, had seated himself in the porch of his palace with all his retinue 
standing around him in attendance; when, behold! a poor Dervise witha 
patched cloak about his shoulders, a scrip in one hand, and a pilgrim’s 
staff in the other, presented himself before him, and was making his way 
into the inner hall of the palace. The servants called to him and said, 
“ Oh! reverend sir! where are you going?” He replied; “Iam going 
“into this public inn.” The servants said; “this is the palace of the 
“king of Balkh.” Ibrahim commanded that they would bring him for- 
ward: he now said; “Oh! Dervise! this is my palace, and no inn.” The 
Dervise asked him, saying; “ Oh! Ibrahim, whose house was this origi- 
“nally?” He replied; “ it was the house of my grandfather.” The Der- 
vise said, “ when he departed this life, whose house was it?” He ree 
plied; “it was my father’s:’”’ he said; “ and when thy father also died, 
“whose house did it become?’ he replied; “ it became mine:’’ he 
said; ‘ and when thou departest, to whom will it belong’”’ he replied; 
“it will then belong to the prince my son!” Then did the Dervise say, 
“ Oh! Ibrahim! a house, which one man is after this manner entering and 
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* another quitting, may be an inn, bat is the palace or fixt habitation of 
“no man!” 

In No. 289 of the Spectator may be seen Addison’s admirable 
imitation of this parable. 

One other apologue is that of Bustan iv. 2. containing in five co- 
lumns of the original, that most poetical and beautiful sentiment of 
humility, which the man of classical taste has only to read and ad- 
mire, and no longer be led astray by the vu/gar European notion, 
that the language of Persian poetry is not something better than 
verbiage! Addison’s elegant imitation may be read in No. 293 
Spectator:— 

‘ A solitary drop of water, as it was falling from a cloud, blushed 
when it saw the huge extent of the sea; saying—“ Where the ocean ex- 
* ists, what place is left for me to occupy, if that immense body of wa- 
“ter be present, my God! what an inconsiderable atom of matter am I?” 
While it was after this manner reviewing itself with an eye of humility, 
an oyster took it into the bosom of its shell, and nourished it with its 
whole soul: the revolution of fortune raised it into an exalted station, 
for it ripened into a precious pearl, and became the chief jewel of the 
imperial diadem of Persia: it rose into dignified eminence, because its 
walk was humble, and knocked at the gate of annihilation, till it was 
ushered into an illustrious existence.’ 
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Art. [X.—WNotoria; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, Lite- 


rature, and Politics. 
THE EDINBURGH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue first number of this publication, came out on the first day of April, in the 
present year. The plan on which it is conducted, seems much like that of other 
magazines; consisting, as to the larger portion in bulk, of original communica. 
tions, selected essays, and poetry: then follows a review of periodical works: 
notice of new publications: literary and scientific news: a political register of Bri- 
tish and foreign affairs: a chronicle: monthly reports of commerce and agricul- 
ture: and lastly;-an account of marriages and deaths. 

The original communications are interesting, as we might expect in the 
commencing number of such a work. So are the selections under the head of 
‘¢ Antiquarian Repertory,”’ particularly to readers in North Britain. There are 
two titles comprised in the present work, which seem to characterise it; that is, 
a review of Periodical Works, and a more full account of foreign politics and in- 
telligence, than is customary in publications of this kind. But we were somewhat 
surprised in looking over the review of periodical publications, to find none of 
the numerous periodical pamphlets furnished by the press of Great Britain, deem- 
ed worthy of observation but the Edinburgh and the Quarterty Reviews; to the 
analysis of whose contents, about five pages of close print are dedicated in the 
present magazine. This isan article that to many readers will be acceptable, and 
from the opposite political character of these two publications, we may augur, that 


_the editors of the Edinburgh Magazine mean to take neutral ground with respect 


to the politics of the day. The Edinburgh Review, conducted by Mr. Jeffries, as 
our readers weil know, is favourable to the politics of that party which Mr. Burke 
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termed the new whig's, in opposition to the ancient whig aristocracy of the great, 
titular, landed proprietors of the kingdom, whose influence rested on long de- 
scent and wealth; the Percys, the Howards, the Portlands, the Devonshires, &c. 
But long descent and great wealth, are very seldom accompanied by great talent or 
acquirement; and still less by the persevering industry necessary to success in po- 
litics, as well as in every other pursuit. Hence, the opposition-aristocracy of the 
English nobility, from the close of the American warto the prevalence of the French 
revolution, were fain to connect themselves politically with the novi homines— 
the new whigs—the men of no rank, no fortune, but adventurous talent, and ac- 
tive acquirement, of which phalanx Mr. Fox was the leader. From this party, Mr. 
Burke, who belonged to it originally, was induced to secede. The party to whom 
his talents were necessary, took care to apply ‘ persuasionin a tangible shape,’ 
and with great success. But Mr. Burke’s opposition to his old friends, was too 
sudden and too virulent; and notwithstanding the beauty of his language, and the 
prophetic force of many of his observations, he made little impression upon the 
public: as a speaker, his prolixity wearied, and his virulence disgusted his audi- 
tors---as a writer, he had too much pomp of expression, and too little arrangement 
of argument: all were amused, none were converted: with literary men he was, 
and will be, regarded as the most eloquent of British authors; but with the nation 
at large, be settled down under the character given by Sallust, satis eloquentia, 
sapientie parum. The new whig principles, bequeathed by Mr. Fox, are those 
of the present lord Grey, and of lord Holland’s politico-literary coterie; and are 
countenanced throughout, by the political character assumed in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The mantle of Mr. Pitt, and Mr, Burke, like that of Mr. Fox, has descended 
tofno one. They have followers, impari passu, but they have none capable of 
taking their respective places in the political warfare. 

The Quarterly Review, set up to counteract the influence which the Edin- 
burgh Review, conducted with great ability, was gradually acquiring, is managed 
chiefly by Wm. Gifford and Robert Southey, the poets, or verse writers; for the 
former can hardly be considered as having any claims to the first high character. 
Gifford was, for many years, a protege of lord March duke of Queensbury, and 
of course attached to the politics of the court, and of the oldaristocracy, now com- 
pletely amalgamated. Southey, a few years ago, an outrageous reformist, has 
joined Gifford, and now wars against the tenets of his former creed, with all the 
virulence of arenegado. This Review cannot admit that any thing is wrong in 
the present beautiful orderof things in Great Britain; and is furious against those 
whose distempered activity would put m jeopardy the Corinthian pillars of civil 
society: Gifford and Southey adopt as their motto, that of the bishops: 


Touch not a cobweb in St. Paul’s 
Lest you should shake the dome! 


Each of these conflicting reviews, aid indirectly, but with great effect, the po- 
litical party to which they are attached, by the talent displayed in their respec- 
tive publications. In every other species of literary merit, except that of 
classical acumen—an accurate, a minute, and critical knowledge of the Greek 
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and Roman languages and classics—wherein the Quarterly Review certainly 
has the advantage, the Edinburgh is superior. In virulence, not to say inso- 
lence, they are equal. Each of them strives to give a zest to their literary 
feast by throwing in the ‘ Seasoning of Controversy,’ with an unsparing hand. 
But the talent of these writers has forced them upon the public notice, and 
both the Edinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews, stand at the head of miscella- 
neous periodical literature, in the island of Great Britain. The Monthly and 
the Critical, are falling into disrepute: the Analytical is no more. But a new 
one, conducted with the same political complexion, but with features not quite 
so sour as the Quarterly, is rising into notice under the title of the British Re- 
view; and which, if it continue to be conducted as it has been, will claim a full 
portion of the public attention. 

In the scientific department of the Edinburgh Magazine, now under consi- 
deration, the news, can hardly be called the news of the day: the experiments 
of professor Leslie for instance, and of Dr. Clarke of Cambridge with the com- 
pound blow-pipe, have been known here for some time previous to the date of 
the Edinburgh Magazine. | 

It is strange, that the British publications should not notice the very repre- 
hensible character of the claims to novelty in the experiments of Dr. Clarke: 
when every scientific man in England, (I might almost say in Europe) well 
knew that Mr. Hare of Philadelphia first conceived and first executed the idea 
of burning together, hydrogen and oxygen in thé proportions proper to form wa- 
ter. The simplification of Mr. Hare’s complex apparatus by Mr. Cloud, made 
experiments of this kind familiar in this country long before the attempts of Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Newman, or Dr. Clarke. Nor is there any thing now in the prin- 
ciple of condensation, which Mr. Cloud’s neat and simple machine is calculated 
to give with at least as much effect as the common condenser used by Mr. 
Newman. 

We observe that the Marquis Ridolphi of Florence, has repeated some of Dr. 
Clarke’s experiments, with what he pleases to call phlogogene and therm-oxy- 
gen. But until the ssientific gentlemen of London shall be able to perform 
with success the experiments described by Dr. Clarke, we must take the liberty 
of remaining sceptical as to the accuracy of those detailed by the Marquis 
nidolphi. 

‘ The experiments (of Dr. Clarke) says professor Brande, have been made in 
this (the Royal) Institution, and were repeated a few days since in the presence 
of the most distinguished chemists now in the metropolis, but, without success.” 
No one has yet complained that he could not repeat Mr. Hare’s. See Journal! 
of Science and the Arts. No. IV. p. 461. | 

It is likely that we shall adopt the practice of the Edinburgh Magazine, and 
dedicate a few pages hereafter, to the analysis of some of the best English and 
foreign periodical publications. 

PERIODICAL WORKS. Byron.’’—In this article the Reviewers 

The Edinburgh Review. No. 54. do not confine themselves altogether to 

1. ‘* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, these two publications, but the Corsair 


Canto the Third, and The Prisoner of being the last work of lord Byron of 
Chillon, and other Poems. By Lorp which they had given a particular ac- 
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count, they introduced their examina- 
tion of the present works by notices of 
Lara, The >iege of Corinth, and other 
intermediate pieces. This T'hird Canto 
of Childe Harold, the Reviewers are 
persuaded will not be pronounced ipfe- 
rior to either of the former; and they 
think that it will probably be ranked 
above them by those who have been 
most delighted with the whole. Of The 
Prisoner of Chillon they speak in the 
language of praise; but the rest of the 
poems are said to be less amiable, and 
most of them, the Reviewers fear, have 
a personal and not very charitable ap- 
plication. 

2. ** A Letter to the Roman Catho- 
lic Priests of Ireland, on theexpediency 
of reviving the Canonical mode of elect- 
ing Bishops by Dean and Chapter, &c. 
By C. O.”—There is no further notice 
of the book or its author. It is a disser- 
tation on the Catholic question, in 
which the Reviewer endeavours to 
show that no securities whatever should 
be required from the Catholics as the 
condition of their emancipation. 

3. ‘* Defence of Usury: showing the 
impolicy of the present legal restraints 
on the terms of pecuniary bargains, in 
Letters to a Friend. To which is add- 
ed, a Letter to Adam Smith, Esq. L. L. 
D. on the discouragements opposed by 
the above restraints to the progress of 
inventive industry. The third edition: 
to which is also added, second edition, 
a Protest against Law Taxes. By 
Jeremy BentTHAM, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn.’’—In this article the Reviewer be- 
gins with examining the reasons that 
have been urged in defence of the 
usury laws, and finds that they produce 
none of the good which they pretend 
to have in view; and then proceeds to 
point out the mischiefs which they cre- 
ate in all directions. These laws are 
considered to be also insufficient, and 
inconsistent with their avowed pur- 
poses, as they allow of transactions 


substantially usurious. The penalties” 


imposed upon all who assist suitors in 
courts of justice, with the means of en- 
forcing their rights, stipulating for a 
certain premium, which the law of 
England denominates maintenance and 
champerty, are reprobated as the growth 
of a barbarous age; and a very strong 
case is extracted from Mr. Bentham’s 
treatise to show the ruinous conse- 


quences of this law to needy suitors. 
The repeal of the usury laws, however, 
is held to be imprudent, at this parti- 
cular crisis, as “‘ all persons now owing 
money would inevitably have their cre- 
ditors coming upon them for payment.” 
It is to be wished the Reviewer had 
taken into consideration the effects 
which this repeal would produce upon 
the terms of loans to government, and 
upon the price of public funds.—The 
Protest against Law Tazes is highly 
extolled. The privilege of sueing in 
forma pauperis is shown to be of little 
value. Stamps on law proceedings are 
censured; and the vulgar argument, 
that such taxes operate as a check to 
litigation, is said to be “‘ triumphantly 
refuted” by Mr. Bentham. 

4, ‘* Wesentliche Betrachtungen 
oder Geschichte des Krieges Zwischen 
den Osmanen und Russen in den Jah- 
ren, 1768 bis 1774, von Resmi AcuMEp 
Erenp!, aus dem Turkischen ubersetzt 
und durch Anmerkungen erlardert von 
Hewricw Frieprscnw Von Dirz.”—~ 
This book is a history of the war be- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte, 
in the years 1768—1774, originally 
written in Turkish by Resmi Achmed 
Efendi, and translated into German by 
M. Von Diez. The Reviewer has con- 
trived, by the playfulness and pleasan- 
try of his style, to render this short 
article very amusing. The work itself, 
he says, is dul] enough in all conscience, 
but it is a literary curiosity. 

5. ‘ National Difficulties practically 
explained, and Remedies proposed as 
certain, speedy, and effectual, for the 
relief of all our present embarrass- 
ments.”—The questions proposed for 
discussion in this article are, Ist, In 
what manner were the people of this 
country, who are now idle, formerly 
employed? The substance of the an- 
swer is, that foreign trade was “ the 
source from which employment flowed 
to all classes of her industrious inhabi- 
tants.”—2d, By what means were they 
deprived of this employment? The an- 
swer is, that this commerce was sud- 
denly pent up, partly by a train of ill 
concerted measures at home, and partly 
by the policy of the enemy abroad, 
within the narrow bounds of the British 
territory. ‘‘ We sought to ruin the 
enemy’s trade, and we have succeeded 
in ruining ourown ”—And, 3d, whethe: 
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there is any probability that it (employ- 
ment) ever will be regained? This is 
the most important question. ‘“‘ We 
have no proof,” the Reviewer says, 
“« that the consumption of our manufac- 
tures, either in Europe or in America, 
has fallen off.” Our error has been in 
overstocking these markets; but the 
goods will be consumed, and trade re- 
vive.—The most important of the other 
causes of the distress which prevails 
are, the decline of agriculture, and the 
increase of taxation. 

6. ‘* The Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, and of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the Elder. Edited by Georce 
Freperick Nort, D. D. F. S. A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford.” 
For one of these quartos, that which 
contains the works of the Earl of Sur- 
rey, the Reviewers are inclined to make 
every allowance, and tomusterup every 
thing favourable; but Sir Thomas Wy- 
att ‘‘ was in no true sense of the word 
a poet;”’ and as their object is to consi- 
der poets and poetry, they take leave of 
him at once. This article contains a 
summary of the Life of the Earl of Sur- 
rey, and a critique on his poetry.— 
‘‘ We see not the slightest ground,” say 
the Reviewers, ‘‘ for depriving Chau- 
cer, in any one respect, of his title of 
Father of English Poetry,” and ‘ we 
are heartily ready to allow that Surrey 
well deserves that of the eldest son, 
however he was surpassed by the bro- 
thers that immediately followed hin. 

7. ** Narrative of aJourney in Egypt, 
and the Country beyond the Cataracts. 
By Tuomas Leen, Esq. M. P.”—The 
Reviewers speak well of this work.— 
After accompanying Mr. Legh on his 
journey, and extracting a very inter- 
esting part of the narrative, they con- 
clude with some account of the Waha- 
bees of Arabia, chiefly taken from the 
Trave's of Ali Bey. 

8. ** The Statesman’s Manual; or the 
Bible the best Guide to Political skill 
and foresight ; a Lay Sermon, address- 
ed to the higher classes of Society; with 
an Appendix. By 8. T. CoLermnGr, 
Esq.”—This article abounds in ridicule 
and metaphor as well as in argument. 
If any one delights im seeing a poor 
author cut up, he must be amply grati- 
fied by this indignant and scornful per- 
formance. 

9. ‘* Letters from St. Helena. By 
Wiriram Warpen, Surgeon on board 


the Northumberland.” —The Review- 
ers point out some mistakes in Mr. War- 
den’s historical recollections, but ocb- 
serve, “that there is an air of plain- 
ness and sincerity in his account of what 
he saw and heard, that recommends it 
strongly to the confidence of his read- 
ers.” Only a small portion of the ar- 
ticle is devoted to Mr. Warden’s book. 
The greater part is occupied ‘“ with a 
short and general view of the public 
and political life of Napoleon, with 
such facts and anecdotes interspersed, 
as have been furnished to us, on good 
authority, from persons familiarly con- 
nected with him at different periods of 
his fortune, or obtained from some of 
our countrymen, who saw and con- 
versed with him during his residence 
in the Isle of Elba.”’ This delectable 
compilation would have done honor to 
M. Bertrand himself. It is distinguish- 
ed throughout by an exaggerated re- 
presentation of what is praise-worthy 
in the character and conduct of Napo- 
leon, and, what is infinitely worse, by 
a palpable anxiety to apologize for his 
greatest enormities. 

10. ** Della Patria di Cristoforo Co- 
lombo. Dissertazione pubblicata nelle 
Memorie dell’ Accademia Imperiale 
delle Scienze di Torino. Restampata 
con Quinte, Documenti, Lettere di- 
verse, &c. and Regionamento nel Quale 
si conforma |’ Opinion Generale intorno 
alla Patria di Cristofuro Colombo,— 
Presentato all’ Accademia delle Sci- 
enze, Lettere, e Arti di Genova,— 
Nell’? Adunanza del di 16. Decembre 
1812, dagh Accademici Serra, Carrega 
e Piaggio.”—The object of the first of 
these works is to prove that Columbus 
was a Piedmontese, and of the latter, 
that, as has been generally held, he 
was a Genoese. The Reviewers are 
of this last opinion. To this discussion 
is subjoined a most interesting letter,* 
written by Columbus upon his return 
from the first voyage in which he disco- 
vered the New World, and despatched 
from Lisbon, where he landed, to one 
of the Spanish king’s council. It has 
been almost entirely overlooked by his- 
torians. 

11. ,“* Statements respecting the East 
India College, with an Appeal to facts, 
in refutation of the charges lately 





* See Analectic Magazine of June 
1817—vol. ix. p. 513. 
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brought against it in the Court of Pro- 
prietors. By the Rev. T. R. Mattaus, 
&c.”°—Mr. Malthus and the Reviewers, 
alter et idem perhaps, agree in thinking 
that some sort of instruction is really 
desirable for the future Judges and 
Magistrates of India, and this indeed is 
a point tolerably well proved, though 
not till after a good deal of time and 
labour has been employed about it.— 
But whether the College at Hertford 
be the very best institution for the pur- 
pose is not quite so clear. The argu- 
ments in defence of it are of too general 
a nature, and the ‘ disturbances’’ on 
which the objection to it rests, too slight- 
ly noticed, to enable the public to come 
to any decided opinion, without having 
access to information of a more definite 
and tangible characfer. 


The Quarterly Review. No. 31. 

1. ‘* Narrative of a Journey in Egypt 
and the Country beyond the Cataracts. 
By Tuomas Lean, Esq. M. P.”—* On 
the present occasion,” say the Review- 
ers, ‘‘ we have nothing to find fault with 
but the omissions.” Mr. Legh may 
rejoice that he has escaped so well from 
the ordeal of these opposite courts of 
criticisms. 

2. ** Counsellor Pariitps’s Poems 
and Speeches.’’-—Mr. Phillips’s sins 
against good taste are not a little ag- 
gravated in the eyes of these Review- 
ers by his political opinions. 

3. ‘**A Treatise on the Records of 
the Creation, and on the Moral Attri- 
butes of the Creator, with particular 
reference to the Jewish History, and 
to the consistency of the principle of 
population with the Wisdom and Good- 
ness of the Deity. By Joun Birp 
Sumner, M. A.”-—Mr. Burnett, a gen- 
tleman of Aberdeenshire, bequeathed 
a sum to be set apart till it should accu- 
mulate to 1600/., which was then to be 
given to the authors of the two best 
Essays on the subject of Mr. Sumner’s 
book,—to the first in merit, 1200/., and 
to the second, 400/. The second prize 
was assigned to Mr. Sumner, of whose 
Treatise the Reviewers present a pret- 
ty full, and apparently an impartial, 
examination in this interesting article. 
Their observations on the principle of 
population, lead to conclusions very 
different from those of Mr. Malthus, 
and are, we hope, better supported by 
history and experience. 


4. ‘“*A Voyage round the World, 
from 1806 to 1812; in which Japan, 
Kamschatka, the Aleutian Islands, and 
the Sandwich Islands, were visited, &c. 
By ArcHIBALD CAMPBELL.”’—Camp- 
bell is a poor young sailor, who had lost 
both feet, and was found by Mr. Smith, 
the Editor of the volume, in one of the 
steam boats that ply on the Clyde, play- 
ing on the violin for the amusement of 
the passengers. ‘‘ The hope that an 
account of his voyage might be of ser- 
vice to an unfortunate and deserving 
man, and not unacceptable to those who 
take pleasure in contemplating the pro- 
gress of mankind in the arts o. civili- 
zation, gave rise to the present publica- 
tion.”? The book itself contains much 
that is curious, and adds not a little to 
our still very imperfect knowledge of the 
remote regions visited by the author. 

5. ‘* Shakespeare’s Himself again! 
&c. By Anprew Becket.’’—An ar- 
ticle full of irony and banter, apparent- 
ly a well deserved chastisement of this 
unfertunate commentator. 

6. * Tracts on Saving Banks.’”— 
There is a great deal of information 
about those banks collected in this ar- 
ticle, but the Reviewer is too zealous 
and too sanguine to perceive the incon- 
veniencies which must be felt from 
adopting the plans of Mr. Duncan; and, 
while he bestows well-merited praise 
on the benevolent exertions of this gen- 
tleman, we think that he hardly does 
justice to some of the other fellow la- 
bourers. 

7. ‘** Cowper’s Poems and Life.” — 
The third volume of the poems, edited 
by John Johnson, L. L. D., the first 
work embraced by this Review, is con. 
sidered decidedly inferior as toits prede- 
cessors. The other two treatises are 
memoirs, said to be written by Cow- 
per himself, and never before publish- 
ed. From what we see of them here. 
the only subject of regret is, that they 
should ever have been published at all. 
The article contains a general charac- 
ter of Cowper’s poetry and letters. 

8. “*A Sketch of the British Fur 
Trade in North America, with Obser- 
vations relative tothe North-west Com- 
pany of Montreal. By the Earn of 
SeLKirRK: and Voyage dela Mer At- 
lantique a’ l’Ocean Pacifique par le 
Nord-ouest dans la Mer Glaciale; par 
le Capitaine Laurent Ferrer Maldon- 
ado l’an 1588. Nouvellement traduit, 
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&c.” Lord Selkirk, some years ago, 
attempted to divert the tide of emigra- 
tion from the Highlands of Scotland to 
the United States, and turn it to Prince 
Edward’s Island, within the territories 
of Great Britain. More lately, his 
views of colonization seem to have 
become more extensive; and having 
purchased about athird part of the stock 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he ob- 
tained from their governors a grant of 
a wide extent of country, held or sup- 
posed to be held, under their charter, 
of which he proceeded to take posses- 
sion. The settlers on this tract have 
been molested, it appears, by the ser- 
vants of the North-west Company, 
between which and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company there had long subsisted a 
deadly feud; and some very extraerdi- 
nary proceedings are understood to 
have taken place on both sides. Ac- 
cording to Lord Selkirk, the fur trade 
is not in the best hands, nor carried on 
in a very honourable manner. The 
North-west Company is pointedly ac- 
cused, indeed, of great violence and 
imjustice, for which, as the law at pre- 
sent stands, it is extremely difficult, or 
altogether impossible, to call its ser- 
vants to account. Of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the Reviewers do not 
think so well as Lord Selkirk does.— 
The rest of this article, and that which 
is of a far deeper interest, relates to the 
North-west passage. The relation of 
Maldonado’s voyage is held to be a 
clumsy and audacious forgery. The 
Reviewers firmly believe, however, that 
a navigable passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, round the northern coast 
of America, does exist, and may be of 
no difficult execution. In support of 
this opinion, they proceed to examine 
the various unsuccessful attempts that 
have been made at different periods.— 
No human being, they say, has yet ap- 
proached the coast of America on the 
eastern side, from 66 degrees and a half 
to 72 degrees, and here it is thought 
the passage may be found. 

9. * Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
Canto III.; and the Prisoner of Chillon, 
and other Poems. By Lorp Byron.” 


—If the heart of Lord Byron be not 
dead to every emotion of pleasure and 
gratitude, this article must stir up these 
feelings in no common degree. The 
hKeviewer displays throughout, not only 
the powers of a poet and of a critic of 





the hirhest order, but the delicacy and 
solicitude of a friend, without, however. 
shutting his eyes to the eccentricities 
and misjudged exhibitions of this lugu- 
brious and indignant misanthrope.— 
There are one or two digressions in it 
somewhat curious, for they may be 
thought to identify the Reviewer,— 
upon much the same grounds as C hilde 
Harold has been supposed to speak the 
sentiments of Lord Byron. In the first, 
he disputes the proposition, that rapidi- 
ty of composition and publication en- 
dangers the fame of an author of great 
talents. A little after it is stated, as an 
axiom, that ‘‘ every author should, like 
Lord Byron, form to himself, and com- 
municate to the reader, a precise, de- 
fined, and distinct view of the land- 
scape, sentiment, or action, which he 
intends to describe to the reader.”’— 
Lord Byron’s political opinions, of 
course, meet with no favour; but his 
sins of omission, as wel] as commission, 
though pointed out in forcible langnage, 
do not call forth those expressions of 
contumely and bitterness, which se 
often disgrace the subalterns in politi- 
cal hostilities. There is something 
very serious, or, so different are peo- 
ples’ tastes, perhaps amusing, at the 
conclusion of this article. It is impos- 
sible not to see in it the goodness of the 
writer’s heart, though we make ne 
doubt that others may pretend to dis- 
cover also a slight infusion of amiable 
simplicity. For our own parts, we can- 
not help suspecting that there is a rea- 
sonable portion of affectation in some of 
Lord Byron’s dolorous verses; and that 
to treat him like a spoilt child will not 
have much efficacy m removing the 
complaint. If any one should hereafter 
think 1t necessary, in order to establish 
his superiority of talent, to begin with 
distinguishing himself in the circles of 
vice and folly, despising the restraints 
to which ordinary mortals have agreed 
to submit, he may be led to doubt of 
the certainty of this mode of proving 
his claim, when he is assured that the 
moral and religious regimen, here pre- 
scribed to Lord Byron, has been very 
faithfully observed, both in the private 
and public life of several of the most 
distinguished writers of the present 


age. 

10. ‘“* Warden’s Letters.”—“ Mr. 
Warden’s pretences and falsehoods,”’ 
say the Reviewers, “ if not detected on 
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the spot, and at the moment when the 
means of detection happen to be at 
hand, might hereafter tend to deceive 


other writers, and poison the sources of 


history.”’ The motive of the Review- 
ers is therefore a very laudable one, 
and the ‘detection’ will no doubt be 
very satisfactory to a certain class of 
readers. But the historian! Sources 
of history! If the historian and philo- 
sopher should sit down to this, and the 
corresponding article in the Edinburgh 
Review, about a hundred years hence, 
what must he think of the political par- 
ties, and of the state of literature, in 
Britain in the year 1816? Mr. War- 
den isa ‘* blundering, presumptuous, 
and falsifying scribbler;” and the proof 
is, that he actually brought the mate- 
rials of this book from St. Helena, in 
the shape of notes, instead of having 
really despatched letters from sea, and 
from St. Helena, to a correspondent in 
England! 

11. ** Parliamentary Reform.” —That 
part of this article which corresponds 
with its title, contains sentiments, about 
the justness of which there will be little 
difference of opinion among well in- 
formed men. None but the most igno- 
rant can expect, and none but the 
most wrongheaded, or unprincipled, 
will teach the people to expect any re- 
lief under the present distresses of the 
country, from universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. But the Review- 
er does not confine himself to topics, in 
the discussion of which, he would have 
carried along with him the approbation 
of all those whose approbation is of any 
value. Unfortunately, we think, for 
the cause of which he is so able an ad- 
vocate, he has introduced a great Jeal 
of extraneous matter, concerning which 
men of the clearest heads and purest 
intentions, cannot be brought to agree. 
He has also counteracted the effects 
which the soundness of his judgment, 
and the powers of his eloquence, might 
have otherways produced upon mis- 
guided or unthinking reformers, by in- 
dulging in a strain of violent exaggera- 
tion and reproach. So wide a departure 
fromthe Roman poet’s maxim of suaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re, brings him too 
near to the style of the orators and au- 
thors whom he so justly exposes, and is 
inconsistent with the respect which so 
able a writer owes to himself and to his 
readers. 


MEMORANDUMS OF A VIEW-HUNTER. 
From the Edinburgh Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

London, 5th March, 1817. 

Mr. Eprror—lIf you can find room 
for some brief sketches of a view-hun- 
ter, who has a little enthusiasm in his 
line, and who, like not a few of his 
countrymen, has been a view-hunting 
lately in France, his memorandum book 
is very much at your service. The 
sketches have at least one merit—they 
are warin from the life. 

No. I. 

To Dover. 

Preparing the race-ground 
for the races. This raised a train of 
ideas about the D ,s , the fair 

M , and allthat, varied but pleasing. 

—Pretty clean-looking village of Bridge 

inthe bottom. The country rich with 

gentlemen’s houses and garden-like en- 
closures. The track was now new to 
me. This had been the boundary of my 
former trips on the Dover road. The 
dale to the right, with hamlets, villages, 
churches, gentlemen’s seats, appears 
peculiarly elegant, contrasted with the 
plainness on the left. The road is car- 
ried along the east side of a valley. 
This valley is narrow and rich—of the 
glen sort—and, as we approach Dover, 
it has several pleasing vista-openings in 
the Scottish stile. 

We got a small peep of the channel, 
two or three miles from Dover. The 
town itself is scarcely seen till we en- 
ter. On descending to the bottom, in 
which it stands, we took up a little men 
about twenty, one of the most free and 
easy persons I have ever met with. He 
introduced himself to us in a moment, 
and gave us all the information we 
wanted; indeed, much more than my 
companion $ seemed to want. But 
I was pleased with the rattle for the mo- 
ment. He, however, did not lack either 
sense or discrimination. He pointed out 
the stream that creeps in the bottom, as 
being reckoned the richest in England 
of its size, for manufacturing returns. 
So he said. Saw several paper manufac- 
tories and flour mills. One of the for- 
mer, he said, was famous for fine paper; 
the scenery of its banks pleasing, and, 
from this account, it became more inte- 
resting. It seems to descend from a 
vista on the right, and to run only four 
or five miles. 

Our attention was attracted by a 
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group of young women promenading in 
agreen field on its bank, near a very 
small rustic chapel and church-yard; 
the latter only about fifty feet square. 
The whole formed a fine rural picture. 
On descending to the level of the stream, 
we found both the footway and the road 
covered with walkers; for this was Sun- 
day afternoon, and the weather was un- 
commonly fine. When we entered the 
town, we still found the footway—for it 
has a footway on each side, and this was 
one of the few we were to see for many 
a hundred mile—still crowded with pro- 
menaders. The people well dressed, 
particularly the women. The girls very 
pretty. Seldom have seen so many fine 
faces in a town of the same size; but it 
was Kent. A smile on every counte- 
nance. I like to see the evening of the 
Sabbath-day kept in this cheerful but 
decorous manner. 

I shall compare this with what I see 
at Calais, said I to my companions of 
th e top. 

Dover. 

At the Paris hotel. Very good house. 
Civil and attentive. Full of passengers 
to and from the continent. Walked out 
with my companions, Dr. B. and Mr. S., 
to view-hunt a little on the heights on 
so fine an afternoon. The town built on 
a narrow slip of land at the bottom of 


steep chalky cliffs. Ascended a circular 


excavation in the chalk. Three wind- 
ing stairs up it, of about 200 steps. 
Made some yearsago. Centinels both 
at the entry below and above. Part of 
the works of defence, on the top of the 
hill, a little to the right of this. Ascend 
it by ladder stairs on the outside. These 
have a fine effect, combined with the 
fortifications. The castle, also, has a ve- 
nerable and picturesque appearance 
from this station. 

I inquired about Shakspeare’s cliff of 
the soldiers. A decent-looking militia- 
man, who was carrying a pretty child, 
while two more were playing round 
him, pointed it out to me—a mile or so 
off. A few halfpence made the little 
folks very happy, and the parent’s fond 
eye glisten with delight. I cast a wish- 
tul look to this favourite cliff:—The de- 
clining day was so fine. But Dr. B. 
said, he was so fatixued he could not 
think of it; and as I could not leave 
him so abruptly, I was obliged to 
give up the project, but not without re- 
gret that was constantly recurring. 
This is the inconvenience of a view- 


hunter entangling himself with any non- 
view-hunter as a travelling companion. 
He is prevented from seeing half of 
what he may see.—A word to view- 
hunters. I determined to give my com- 
panions the slip for the future, except at 
meals. 

I then proposed ascending to the ci- 
tadel. The way at first steep, and near- 
ly on the edge of the precipice. Dr. B. 
said to some of the soldiers who pointed 
out our way, as they were reclining on 
the declivity, that it looked like ascend- 
ing to the skies. Nothing of that sort, 
said a drummer. I have climbed it of- 
ten, and [ never found I was a bit near- 
er heaven than before. The pert drum- 
mer might not be very far wrong with 
respect to himself. 

The view of the harbour, which is a 
tide one, and very extensive, having 
gates between the outer and inner sta- 
tion, with the ships so far below us, 
formed an interesting picture. The sea 
was delightfully calm. The white cliffs 
of France, whither we were going, had 
their effect. The sight set us a talking 
of the probability of the junction of 
Great Britain formerly with the conti- 
nent. The sameness of the soil, and 
other geological phenomena, and the 
proximity, seemed to make a junction 
likely; the vast length of the British 
channel, and the wide German ocean 
approaching so near, render a separa- 
tion from the first as natural. In short, 
whether this part of the channel was 
once an isthmus, and Albion a peninsu- 
la, or not, will ever be a doubtful spe- 
culation. We have nothing but conjec- 
tural reasons, and these appear to be as 
strong on the one side as the other. 

Two very bonny lasses, with a fine 
child, ascended at the same time with 
us, but still nearer the precipice. [I 
begged them, for Heaven’s sake, not to 
gosonear. They laughed, and went 
still nearer; and sat down almost on the 
very edge of the tremendous precipice, 
which, even at the distance we were 
standing, made us shudder. Goodbye, 
my poor dears, said I to them; I shall see 
younomore. They gave me some jo- 
cular reply. Such is the effect of cus- 
tom. 

Went up to the citadel. Not allowed 
to enter. A nice-looking woman and 

her husband on the drawbridge. She 
seemed quite frightened. On raising 
my eyes, I soon found the cause of her 
terror. They were going to fire the 
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evening gun from the rampart. The 
picture was truly fine. The poor female 
was crouching down on the bridge, 
though the gun was full twelve feet 
above her, and stopping her ears; and 
the artillery men were standing in or- 
der by it, waiting till the sun, who was 
now going down, shoyld sink under the 
hill. We were at unequal distances, 
watching the hand that held the lighted 
match. This was applied. The height 
seemed to shake underus. The thun- 
der ran round the hills for some time, 
and returned again. The varied and 
pleasing form of these winding heights, 
with their picturesque ornaments—the 
glens between them, which put me in 
mind of some of the glens of the Gram- 
pians, though in miniature—and the 
brilliant tints which the sun had left 
behind him, received such an addition 
from this simple and familiar incident, 
that Dr. B., who seemed to possess a 
very moderate share of view-hunting 
enthusiasm, exclaimed, “’Tis_ truly 
grand and beautiful!”’ I felt the justness 
of the observation home, and I echoed 
it with the most cordial assent. 

As we marched off, highly delighted 
with this short evening view-hunt, we 
were assailed by a host of native ene- 
mies. These were hornets. I did not 
mind them, and they soon left me. But 
Dr. B. was quite alarmed. In vain I 
advised him to let them alone. The 
more he laboured to chase these buz- 
zers away, the more furious and nume- 
rous did they return to the attack. I 
have frequently found these insects 
near cannon and ordnance depots. I 
do not know why. 

While we sat at tea, a little valetu- 
dinarian Jew, whom they called Moses, 
offered his servicesin the money-chang- 
ing line. He said he followed this busi- 
ness merely for thesake of a little amus- 
ing employment. He charged a penny 
more for his Louises (of twenty francs) 
than I had paid in London, or 16s. 4d..- 
He wanted very much to tempt me to 
part with some of the slips of paper I 
had received from Hammersly, for 
French gold—no doubt by way of 
amusement also. But in vain he offered 
me a douceur, as I meant to keep my 
paper till I got to Paris. He loitered in 
the coffee-room, and again and again 
he attempted to bribe me to part with 
it. Pho! thought I, as I sipt my tea; and 
is the theory of our bullion committee 
come to this in practice. The notes of 


the Bank of England, alone, are now 
from eight to ten millions more than 
when this learned body, far above the 
prejudices of metal-money times no 
doubt, were theorizing; and yet here is 
a Jew (for the sake of mere amusement, 
it is granted) offers me more gold for 
my paper money, than even its mint 
price warrants. His urgency, also, cer- 
tainly looks very much like his consi- 
dering paper really more valuable than 
gold. ’Tis a pity that facts will still 
be giving the negation flat to certain 
favourite theories. ‘We shall, however, 
reach something like good sense on 
money at length, perhaps. I say good, 
and not common sense; for the common 
sense on the subject of money, as on 
many others, has a good deal of that ne- 
gative kind of sense in it which is stiled 
nonsense. 

All this, it is to be noticed, I thought, 
and not said. From some remark that 
had fallen from Dr. B. I perceived he 
was an adherent of the metal money 
party, and I was a decided partisan of 
paper. Now it is well known, that a re- 
gular argumentation on paper and me- 
tal money, unless abruptly terminated 
by a quarrel or a duel—to say nothing 
of disturbing all around us with our 
noise—seldom, on a moderate calcula- 
tion, abates in its violence in less than 
two hours anda half. But I wished to 
retire to bed early, and therefore I did 
not offer battle. 

My bed-room was just under a per- 
pendicular cliff of chalk, say, from 150 
to 200 feet high. Suppose now, thought 
I to myself, this cliff should tumble 
down in the night. However, thought I 
to myself again, this perpendicular cliff 
has stood during the nights of several 
thousand years, and why should it, of 
all nights, fall down on the very night 
that I sleep at Dover?—And sleep there 
I did, and very soundly too. In three 
minutes [ was unconscious of existence, 
and dreamt neither of Jews changing 
money for mere amusement, metal nor 
paper, bullion committees, nor yet per- 
pendicular cliffs of chalk. 

And now, sir, with your permission, 
I shall postpone my invasion of France 
till next month. 

From the same. 
ON SITTING BELOW THE SALT. 

Mr. Eprror—lIt is very pleasing to 
observe with what care theymost popu- 
lar writers of this age are obliged to 
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guard against introducing any circum- 
stances, even in their works of a nature 
entirely fictitious, which do not harmo- 
nise with the manners of the period 
wherein the scene of their story is laid. 
The example of such authors as Scott, 
Southey, and Byron, who display so 
much erudition even in the most trifling 
matters of costume, must soon put an 
end to the rage for historical poems and 
romances from the pens of such half-in- 
formed writers as Miss Porter, Miss 
Holford, and the like. The novels 
‘ founded on fact,’ a8 they are called, 
with which some of these female con- 
noisseurs have thought fit to present 
the world, abound every where in vio- 
lations of historical truth as gross, and 
in sins against costume as glaring, as 
ever astounded the reader of a romance 
of the thirteenth century. As in these 
productions of that dark age, Achilles 
and Hector are always painted like true 
knights of Languedoc or Armorica, 
with saltires and fesses on their shields, 
with mottos, merry-men, pennons, gon- 
falons, caps of maintenance, close vi- 
siers, tabarts, trumpeters, and all the 
trappings of Gothic chivalry—so in the 
* Scottish Chiefs,’ we find sir William 
Wallace, ‘ that stalwart knycht of El- 
derslee,’ metamorphosed into an inte- 
resting young colonel, making love toa 
delicate lady, with one arm in a sling, 
and a cambrie handkerchief in his hand 
—quoting Ossian, warbling ballads, and 
recovered from a sentimental swoon by 
the application of a crystal smelling-bot- 
tle. It would have been cruel indeed to 
have brought so fine a gentleman to the 
block on Tower-hill; so Miss Porter 
contrives to smuggle sir William out of 
the way on the fatal morning, and in- 
‘roduces a dead porter to have his head 
chopped off in his stead. 
These observations were suggested 
to me, by hearing some persons in a 
company where I was the other day, 
callin question the accuracy of the au- 
thor of the ‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ in 
respect to an antiquarian remark which 
he has introduced in two different parts 
of his work. The first occurs in the de- 
scription of the feast, in page 251 of the 
‘Black Dwarf.—‘: Beneath the salt- 
cellar,”’ says he, **{a massive piece of 


plate which occupied the middle of the 
table) sate the sine nomine turba, men 
whose vanity was gratified by occupy- 
ing even the subordinate space at the 
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social board, while the distinction ob- 
served in ranking them, was a salvo to 
the pride of their superiors.?? In the 
same manner, in the tale of ‘ Old Mor- 
tality,’ in the admirable picture of the 
Laird of Milnwood’s dinner, the old but- 
ler Cuddie, &c. sat “at a consider- 
able distance from the laird, and, of 
course, below the salt.”” The critics, 
whose remarks it was my fortune to 
hear, were of opinion, that this usage of 
placing guests above or below the salt, 
according to the degree of nobility in 
their blood, was a mere invention of the 
facetious author, and entirely without 
any foundation in history;—or, as one of 
them expressed it, totum merum sal. 
It struck me at the time, that the usage 
was not so new tomy ears as it seemed 
to be to theirs, and, on coming home, I 
looked into a volume of old English 
ballads, where I found the following 
verse: 


** Thou art a carle mean of degre, 

Ye salt yt doth stande twain me and thee; 
But an thou hadst been of ane gentyl strayne, 
I wold have bitten my gante* againe”’ 


An instance of the importance at- 
tached to the circumstance of being 
seated above the salt, occurs in a much 
later work—‘* The Memorie of the Som- 
ervilles,’’ a curious book, edited last 
year by Mr. Walter Scott---‘* It was,” 
says lord Somerville, (who wrote about 
the year 1680) “ as much out of peike 
as to give obedience to this act of the 
assemblies, that Walter Stewart of Al- 
lontoune, and sir James his brother, 
both heretors in the parish of Cambus- 
nethen, the first, from some antiquity, 
a fewar of the earle of Tweddill’s in 
Auchtermuire, whose predecessors, un- 
til this man, never came to sit above the 
salt-foot, when at the laird of Cambus- 
nethen’s (Somerville’s) table; which for 
ordinary every Sabbath they dyned at, 
as did most of the honest men of the pa- 
rish of any account.” Vol. I. page 394. 

The same author is indeed so familiar 
with this usage as one of every day ob- 
servance, that he takes notice of it 
again in speaking of a provost of Edin- 
burgh:---‘* He was a gentleman of very 
mean family upon Clyde, being brother 
german to the Goodman of Allentone, 
whose predecessors never came to sit 
above the salt-foot.”” Page 380, did. 








* ji. 2. glove. 
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SPAIN. 

The strict prohibition of journals pub- 
lished in England or the Netherlands, 
which had for some time been suspend- 
ed, is renewed with great severity, pro- 
bably on account of the popular discon- 
tent manifested at some late acts of the 
government. The frequent arrests for 
political offences, is said to be regarded 
with particular disgust. 

Letters from Spain of the 4th Febru- 
ary state, that in consequence of a new 
impost, levied on charcoal at Valencia, 
which bore very hard on the poor in 
the winter season, the people murmur- 
ed, and at last deputed commissioners 
to wait onthe governor (Elio) with their 
complaints. Instead of listening to them, 
Elio put the commissioners im prison: 
the people rushed to arms, and libe- 
rated them; and the governer, in his 
turn, was obliged to fly to the citadel. 
The insurgents kept possession of the 
city all the {7th January; but on he 
18th, supplies of troops arrivmg, they 
were overpowered, and the governor 
liberated. He attempted to put to death 
some of the rioters without trial, but the 
judges of the high court of justice de- 
clared, they could allow no citizen to 
be executed without atrial. The gov- 
ernor threatened to imprison the judges. 
The citizens were emboldened by this 
vigorous conduct of the judges, and af- 
fairs wore so serious an aspect, that 
Elio posted off to Madrid to lay the 
matter before the king. 

The report of some commotions hav- 
ing arisen in Valencia, agrees very 
well with what we know of the present 
state of popular feeling in Spain, view- 
ed in connexion with such instances as 
the following, of the cruelty of their 
semi-barbarous government: — 

‘ Pamplona, Feb. 10th. On the 2d, 
3d, and 4th of this month, and in the 
prison of this city, the torture was in- 
flicted on captain Olivan, who, for this 
purpose, was brought down from the 
citadel, where he had been confined 
during eight months, merely because 
he was suspected of disaffection to gov- 
ernment. Amidst the most excruciating 
pangs, no other than energetic decla- 
rations of his own innocence were 
heard, as well as of that of more than 
thirty other officers confined with him 
under similar circumstances.’ ib. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 
_The cause of the insurgents in Spa- 
nish America ebbs and flows with such 


rapid and uncertain vicissitude, that if 
is extremely difficult to give any thing 
like a correct view of the state of the 
contest in these widely extended regi- 
ons. We see them defeated and driven 
from place to place—rallying, return- 
ing, and victorious in their turn; but no 
decisive advantage seems as yet to have 
been gained by either party, nor does 
there appear, in the accounts which 
have reached this country, sufficient 
materials from which to form a decided 
opinion on the future progress and final 
results of a contest which is marked by 
want of system and energy on both 
sides. Whatever may be the result of 
the present struggle, however the time 
cannot be far distant when these exten- 
sive countries will form several rich, 
powerful, and independent states, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished—for 
their own sakes, and for the general 
prosperity of the civilized world, of 
which they are probably destined to 
form one of the most valuable and inte- 
resting divisions. Lord Cochrane and 
sir Robert Wilson are said to be about 
to embark in the cause of Spanish Ame- 
rican independence. Such strongly con- 
structed and unquiet minds seem to be 
necessary to the progress of human af- 
fairs; and in this scene of trouble their 
energies may produce a happy effect 
upon the hitherto feeble and unenlight- 
ened subjects of one of the worst gov- 
ernments that ever oppressed and de- 
graded the human race.—Sir Gregor 
Mac Gregor, who has so much distin- 
guished himself im this contest, is the son 
of the late capt. Daniel Mac Gregor, a 
gentleman of Argyleshire, in Scotland, 
who was long an officer in India. He is 
under thirty years of age, served as a 
captain with the British army in Spain, 
was afterwards colonel in the British 
service, and had a Spanish order of 
knighthood conferred upon him, and 
was allowed by the prince regent to as- 


- sume the title in his native country. 


The Portuguese troops have invaded 
the territory of Monte Video; but whe- 
ther in consequence of an arrangement 
with old Spain, or with a view to con- 
quest on their own account, does not 
seem to be very clearly ascertained. It 
is not likely that their interference wil! 
materially affect the general result, ex- 
cept in so far as it nay have a tendency 
to carry the flame of revolution inte 
their own transatlantic territories. 
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ITALY. 

On the 15th of December, a Catholic 
priest proceeded on foot to the cathedral 
of Adria, in Lombardy, and returned 
thanks for having attained his 110th 
year, without infirmities or sickness! 
He was accompanied by an immense 
concourse of people, and chaunted the 
cathedral service in a firm, manly, and 
dignified voice. 

The German papers have brought us 
a document of greater importance than 
usual, in the shape of a new constitution 
for Sicily. That interesting portion of 
Europe has lost nothing by the restora- 
tion of the legitimate sovereign to the 
throne of his ancestors. The king of 
Naples, unlike his namesake and cou- 
sin, the king of Spain, has signalized 
his restoration by confirming and ex- 
tending the blessings of a free constitu- 
tion. 

Canova.—The pope had attached to 
the title of marquis of Ischia, which he 
conferred on the sculptor Canova, an 
annual pension of 3000 crowns. This 
celebrated artist has disposed of this re- 
venue in the following manner: First, 
a fixed donation to the Roman academy 
of archeology of 600 crowns. Second, 
1070 crowns to found annual prizes, 
and a triennial prize for sculpture paint- 
ing and architecture, which the young 
artists of Rome, and the Roman states 
only, are competent to obtain. Third, 
100 crowns to the academy of St. Lue. 
Fourth, 120 crowns to the academy of 
the Lynx; and fifth, 1010 crowns to re- 
lieve poor, old, and infirm artists resid- 
ing in Rome. ab. 

CEYLON. 

The Dutch planters of Ceylon have 
adopted some judicious regulations for 
the gradual abolition of slavery; all chil- 
dren born of slaves, after the 12th of 
August last, are to be considered free, 
but to remain in their master’s house, 
and serve him for board, lodging, and 
clothing; the males till the age of 14, 
and the females till 12—after which to 
be fully emancipated. wb. 

AFRICA. 

Congo expedition.---The detailed ac- 
counts of the expedition to explore the 
river Congo, or Zaire, reached the ad- 
miralty some weeks ago. Melancholy 


as the result has been, from the great 
mortality of officers and men, owing to 


the excessive fatigue,rather than to the 
effect of climate, the journals of captain 
Tuckey, and the gentlemen in the sci- 
entific departments, are, it is said, high- 
ly interesting and satisfactory, as far as 
they go, and we believe they extend 
considerably beyond the first rapid, or 
cataract. It would seem, indeed, that 
the mortality was entirely owing to the 
land journey beyond these rapids, and 
that captain Tuckey died of complete 
exhaustion after leaving the river, and 
not from fever. 

We lament to learn, that when the 
Dorothy transport was at Cabendo, in 
the end of October last, there were ten 
Portuguese ships in the port waiting for 
slaves, and two from Spain. 

The Congo discovery vessel arrived 
at Portsmouth from Bahia last month. 
The journal of the lamented captain 
Tuckey is said to describe the country 
he explored for 226 miles as a rocky 
desert, and thinly peopled region, not 
worthy of further research. ab. 

FRANCE. 

The stamp-duty on Magazines in 
France, which subjected even a pros- 
pectus of a literary work to a stamp- 
duty, is at length found to be totally un- 
productive; and not only so, but actu- 
ally injurious to the best interests of the 
state. Several of the works we have 
already announced as suspended, on 
account of the tax, are now in the 
course of being resumed: of these, the 
most important is the Magazine Ency- 
clopedique, of M. Millin. This work had 
grown to such an extent, (130 volumes, ) 
that it was deemed advisable by the 
learned editor to avail himself of the 
suspension, to terminate the series, and 
commence a new one; which may either 
be regarded as an entirely new work, 
or a continuation of the old one, under 
an improved form: for this reason he has 
changed the title to 4nnales Encyclope- 
dique, the first number of which appear- 
ed on the first of March, and will be 
regularly continued every month, and 
not in volumes every two months. The 
tax being repealed, there no longer ex- 
ists the necessity of publishing in vol- 
umes; and it will, therefore, appear as 
heretofore. Subscribers’ names will be 
taken in at our publisher’s. 

On the 24th of April the NAroLeon 
Museum of Statues was re-opened at 
Paris; it has lost several of the chefs- 
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d’ceuvres, but it is still rich in master- 
pieces, and is superior to any other col- 
lection in the world. 

Madame De STAEx is said to have sold 
her Memoirs of M. Neckar to an asso- 
ciation of English, French, and German 
editors, for 4000/.; the work is to ap- 
pear in the three languages at one time. 

The grand desideratum of rendering 
sea water potable, seems at length to be 
attained by simple distillation. The 
French chemists have been unable to 
discover, in distilled sea water, any par- 
ticle of salt or soda in any form; and, it 
is ascertained, that one cask of coals 
will serve to distil six casks of water. 
A vessel going on a voyage of discovery 
by order of the French government, 
commanded by M. Freycinet, will only 
take fresh water for the first fortnight; 
but, instead thereof, coals, which will 
be but one-sixth of the tonnage; distill- 
ed sea water being perfectly as good as 
fresh waser that has been a fortnight on 
board. 

Light infusions of ginger alone, taken 
twice or thrice a-day, have been found 
very efficacious by the French surgeons 


- in rheumatic affections. The pains are 


rendered at first more excruciating— 
then follows copious perspiration and 
relief. 

Mons. Dorton has discovered that 
the bark of the pyramidal ash, in pow- 
der, thrown into the boiling juice of the 
sugar-cane, effects its clarification; the 
planters of Guadaloupe had given him 
100,000 francs, and those of Martini- 
que a like sum, for communicating his 
discovery. Mon. Mag. 

RUSSIA. 

There are at Petersburgh fourteen 
printing houses, of which three belong 
to the Senate, the Synod, and the War- 
office. The others belong to the acade- 
mies, or to individuals; one prints in the 
Tartar language, another prints music. 
There are thirteen foreign booksellers; 
and about thirty Russian. There are 
also reading-rooms. ib. 

ENGLAND. 

Mr. Hatchett has contrived a pro- 
cess for sweetening musty corn. Musty 
grain, which is so bitter as to be totally 
unfit for use, and which can scarcely 
be ground, may be rendered perfectly 
sweet and sound by simply immersing 
it in boiling water, and letting it remain 

VOL. X. 
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till the water beeomes cold. The quan- 
tity of water to be double that of the 
corn to be purified. The musty quality 
rarely penetrates through the husk of 
the wheat; and in the very worst cases, 
it does not extend through the amyla- 
ceous matter which lies immediately 
under the skin. In the hot water, all 
the decayed or rotten grains swim on 
the surface, so that the remaining wheat 
is effectually cleaned from all impuri- 
ties, without any material loss. The 
wheat is afterwards to be dried, stir- 
ring it occasionally on the kiln, when 
it will be found improved in a degree 
which can scarcely be believed. 


Mr. Epmunp Davy, professor of 


chemistry to the Cork Institution, an- 
nounces that new seconds flour, of in- 
different or bad quality, is materially 
improved, for the purpose of making 


bread, when the common carbonate of 


magnesia is well mixed with it in the 
proportion of from 20 to 40 grains to a 
pound of flour. He made a number of 
comparative experiments on the worst 
seconds flour he could procure, with 
and without the addition of the mag- 
nesia; and the results have uniformly 
been satisfactory. In the proportion of 
12 grains to a pound of flour, calcined 
magnesia improved the bread, but not 
nearly to the same extent as the carbo- 
nate. He conceives that the carbonate 
of magnesia acts on the bread in two 
ways: chemically, by correcting its ten- 
dency to acidity; and mechanically, by 
improving its texture. It improved the 
colour of bread made from new seconds 


- flour, whilst it impaired the colour of 


bread from fine old and new flour. 
wb. 
Artificial Ears. 

In the London Medical and Physical 
Journal, we observed it mentioned, that 
Mr. Curtis, Surgeon, of Soho Square, 
Aurist to the Prince Regent, has intro- 
duced into this country, from France, 
a valuable improvement—artificial 
ears for deaf persons. By being closely 
adapted to the ear, they increase the 
collection of sound; but, besides the 
collection of sounds, there is an addi- 
tional force wanted to transmit it 
through the passage. In this respect, 
the French invention being deficient, 
a small tube, which is added, by con- 
tracting the passage, occasions the 


sound to enter with greater force. The 
form of this ingenious contrivance js 
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particularly convenient; being applied 
over the natural ears, which the artifi- 
cial ones are made to resemble. 

Mr. Curtis has likewise invented a 
hearing trumpet, which forms a para- 
bolic conoid on the same principle as 
the speaking trumpet used at sea, which 
is so well known to answer the purpose 
in extending the impression of sound. 
It has this convenience, that it shuts up 
in a small case for the pocket. __ 

Mr. Curtis also, in his Lectures on 
diseases of the Ear, exhibited to his 
pupils a variety of improvements for 
assisting hearing, many of them newly 
brought from the continent. 

Anti. Rev. 

The foundation of all the good which 
the Royal Lancasterian System of Edu- 
cation has produced, to above 200,000 
children, is well known to be its prin- 
ciple of Economy. But a recent new in- 
vention of Mr. LANcCASTER’s is, we 
understand, likely to add to its powers, 
beyond the most sanguine expectations 
of its friends. It will furnish means for 
supplying the schools of whole empires 
with lessons, in a boundless variety of 
subjects, independent of dialects and 
languages, in a convenient and porta- 
ble shape, and at a trifling expense. 
We are at present at hberty only to 
state the probable results. The public 
will be sensible, that it is only needful 
for these results to be justified, for such 
an invention to become a blessing to 
all nations. The moment the description 
of this improvement is ready for publi- 
cation, we shall not fail to make our 
readers acquainted with this additional 
means of extending knowledge. Mr. 
Lancaster’s History of his Life and 
Travels, to promote education in this 
empire, especially in Ireland, is getting 
into a state of great forwardness; a most 
numerous, noble, and respectable list 
of subscribers is already furnished, and 
daily increasing. It must be pleasing to 
see the true friends of education rally 
round the first friend of poor children, 
and thereby contribute to a work so in- 
teresting to mankind. 

In Poetry, Dr. Symmons’ translation 
of the Zneis, from the magnitude and 
difficulty of the attempt, claims our first 
consideration. It is, we grant, a respec- 
table performance—but, when we com- 


_ pare it with the masterly and vehement 


version of Dryden, or even the inferior, 





though harmonious and correct, trans- 
lation of Pitt—we are compelled to 
say, that Dr. Symmons does not shine 
with the lustre we could wish to behold 
in all the works of so excellent a man, 
and elegant a scholar.—The House of 
Mourning, by Mr. Joun Scort, is a 
poem replete with rich, but gloomy, 
fancy, such as may be imagined to cha- 
racterise the efforts of a powerful ima-~- 
gination, exercised upon a subject so 
afflicting as the premature death of a 
darling and blooming son. We might 
advance a few legitimate objections as 
to metre and cadence, but sacred be the 
accents of sorrow, and revered the deep 
and heavy sadness that breathes in the 
lines of him—who was a father.—Of 
Mr. P. Bayvey’s Idwal, we regret that 
we cannot speak in terms calculated to 
encourage the author in his design oi 
publishing the poem, of which the pre- 
sent is only a part. The verse is labour- 
ed, tame, and diffuse, abounding in ex- 
pletives, and deficient in the fire and 
energy, the vivida vis animi, of poetic 
inspiration.— The Bower of Spring, by 
the author of “the Paradise of Co- 
quettes,” is a beautiful effort of imagi- 
nation; the diction is peculiary soft and 
splendid, and the fancy of the reader 
is at once warmed and dazzled by the 
glowing loveliness of its conception and 
imagery. 

In this department we arecalledupon 
with pleasure to nutice a new produc- 
tion of the Nestor of modern poets, in 
an Epistle to the Emperor of China, on 
his uncourtly and impelitic Behaviour 
to the sublime Ambassador of Great 
Britain, by Dr. Joun Wotcor (olim 
Peter Pindar, esq.) who, at the age of 
fourscore, has recalled to memory the 
age of the Lousiad. The motto indicates 
the resurrection of the veteran poet, 
after a silence of several years;— 

**T, who dropp’d the Muse’s quill, 

And long had left the Aonian hill, 
Start from my slumber with my wonted 

might; 

To scourge a monarch of the East, 

For mocking monarchs of the West, 


- Alord of Britain, and advent’rous knight.” 


An advertisment annexed announces 
a lyric episle to Lord Amherst and Sir 
George Staunton, by the same venera- 
ble and inimitable bard. 

It is to be regretted that men of ge- 
nius should ever mistake the path in 
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which nature has qualified them to walk 
with grace and freedom. This appears 
to have been the case with Mr. Ma- 
THURIN, whose abilities, splendid as 
they undoubtedly are, seem fitted rather 
for the displays of poetic enchantment, 
and the reveries of a magnificent ima- 
gination, than for the portraiture of dra- 
matic substantialities, or the creation 
of natural character. MANUEL is a 
beautiful and highly-coloured poem, of 
which the conceptions are vigorous, and 
the language is eloquent; but which, 
we apprehend, will scarcely become a 
theatrical favorite, inasmuch as its de- 
clamatory tone and deficiency of inci- 
dent, which, in the closet, might be 
overlooked, give to this last offspring of 
Mr. Mathurin’s Muse, a character too 
remote from, and foreign to, the varied 
action and brief diction required by the 
genius of the drama. 

We learn that at Stonyhurst, near 
Preston, the Order of the Jesuits has, 
for thirty years past, possessed a spa- 
cious College, which is exclusively a 
College of Jesuits. The studies at this 
place are conducted upon the same 
system, and to the same extent, as at 
the Catholic Universities abroad; and 
there are regular professors in divinity, 
mathematics, philosophy, astronomy, 
&c. The College is capable of contain- 
ing at least 400 or 500 pupils, indepen- 
dent of professors, &c.! 

In the Transactions of Public Socie- 
ties we have added to the facts which 
we published in vol. 30. p. 154, and 
subsequently, in regard to the art of 
LiTHoGRAPHY, or engraving on stone, 
which seems at length to have excited 
much attention. Some specimens of 
small portraits have been sent to us 
from Paris, equal to many etch- 
ings of Hollar; and this branch of art 
seems capable of several species of 
useful graphic representation. [ts great 


advantages are the comparatively slight” 


labour which attends the production of 
the subject on the stone, and the dura- 
bility in taking impressions. The first 
process is performed with the facility 
of a pencil-drawing, and consequently 
as good an effect is produced in three 
or four hours as in three or four days 
on copper or wood; and, in taking im- 
pressions, we understand, the twenty- 
thousandeth is as good as the twentieth, 
though a copper-plate must for that 
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number be renewed seven or eight 
times. The art of Lithography is there- 
fore a very important one, and is likely 
to extend, beyond calculation, the 
sphere and influence of the fine arts. 
The chief use that has hitherto been 
made of Lithography in England has 
been to multiply manuscripts; and in 
this way it has saved much manuel 
labour at the admiralty, post-office, and 
other establishments, and in them has 
superseded the use of copying machines. 
We learn, however, that Mr Ackrr- 
MANN, of the Strand, proposes to devote 
a work especially to the Lithographic 
art, as a means of introducing it to the 
English people; and, as soon as any of 
its professors have established them- 
selves in London, we propose to give 
some specimens in the Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

While on the subject of art, we can- 
not, in justice, omit to raise the public 
expectations in regard to a work, which 
we have already announced, by Mr. 
WiILxtrAM SAVAGE, on decorative or 
ornamental printing, of which we have 
seen some very striking specimens. 
This art was first announced at Berlin 
by M. Gueirz, an engraver ‘on wood, 
who, by producing a separate block for 
the parts of each tint and colour in his 
original, contrived to produce prints 
from engravings in wood which exactly 
resembled highly-finished drawings. 
Such is the plan of Mr. Savage, but he 
is carrying this process to greater per- 
fection than the German artist. As 
an example, we have seen a print 
worked off by him in brown tints, which, 
without explanation, would be mistak- 
en for a tasteful drawing, or a superior 
print in aquatinta. In truth itis print- 
ed from six blocks, engraved by Mr. 
Branston, each of which impresses 
but a single set of tints; and each set 
being separately and exactly laid over 
the other, produces an ultimate effect 
which is truly surprising. It is the 
promise of this invention, that a printer 
can, by its means, produce three hun- 
dred such drawings in a day; and that 
the blocks from which they are taken 
will produce above a hundred thousand 
impressions, the last as good as the 
first; whereas, a draughtsman could 
not, with the hand, produce above half- 
a-dozen ina day; and an aquatint plate, 
which might also take off three hun- 
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dred, would require to be renewed 
after every day’s work. By means, 
therefore, of one or both of these arts 
of lithography, or multiplied blocks, 
the lovers of illustrated books may 
speedily expect to be gratified at a very 
moderate expense. Mon. Mag. 
BONAPARTE’S LIFE BY HIMSELF. 
From the Monthly Mag. for May, 1817. 
In our last No. we inserted at length 
the interesting publication of M. San- 
TINI,* on the subject of the Ostra- 
cism of Napoleon by the European 
legitimates; and we exposed the fraud 
which was attempted to be committed 
by the publication of some pretended 
memoirs, said to have arrived in an un- 
known manner from St. Helena. Our 
curiosity on the subject, and a desire 
to gratify that of our readers, led us 
subsequently to seek an interview with 
M. Santini; which having obtained, we 
learnt from him many additional par- 
ticulars of the treatment of bis master, 
which we forbear, for the present, to 
publish. But, in our proper business 
as purveyors of hterary intelligence, 
we think it proper to state, that the 
rumour is not fabulous which describes 
Napoleon as being engaged in writing 
Memoirs of his own Life and Tires. 
We collected from M. Santini, that, if 
the work in question ever escape the 
Argus-eyes of Napoleon’s gavlers, and 
if it be not part of the legitimate-policy 
to prevent its appearance, it will be 
more extensive in bulk than has hith- 
erto been supposed. It was finished 
down to the end of the Egyptian expe- 
dition when M. Santini left St. Helena: 
but its connected progress was suspend- 
ed at that era by the impediments 
which, it is said, have been opposed to 
the procuring of printed documents 
from France and England, particularly 
of a set of the author’s military bulle- 
tins, and of the Moniteur. As far as 
it is written, every year makes a large 
manuscript volume, and it may be ex- 
pected, if it be ever allowed to appear, 
to extend to EIGHT OR TEN PRINTED 
VOLUMES IN QUARTO. Napoleon, who 
it seems does not choose to run the 
hazard of being fired at by the centries 
who are stationed within a certain 
range of his wretched habitation, nor 
to ride out attended by a sort of subal- 


* The greater portion of Mr. Santini’s 
pamphlet has been published in the Ame- 
rican Newspapers. 


tern gaoler or Tr in general keeps 
the house, and chiefly employs himself 
in writing or dictating these memoirs 
to M. las Casas, M. de Montholon, or 
marshal Bertrand. Having learnt these 
particulars in regard to a work which 
cannot fail to interest the curiosity of 
this age and of all posterity, we were 
led to hope that it was possible that no 
impediment might be opposed to its 
publication by the ministers of the re- 
gent; and, viewing it chiefly as an af- 
fair of business, and partly as lovers of 
truth and justice, we determined to 
avail ourselves of the chance of a re- 
spectful letter to that minister who 
takes on himself the honour and the 
responsibility of managing this busi- 
ness. We subjein a copy of our letter, 
with the answer, rejoinder, and repli- 
cation, for the information of our rea- 
ders and the public. 

Letier from sir Richard Phillips to 
earl Bathurst, secretary of state for 
the Colonial Department, ete. etc. 

My Lorp, I have been credibly in- 
formed that the late emperor Napoleon 
has been for some time past engaged 
in writing annals of his eventful life: 
and it has appeared to me to be a suita- 
ble speculation in which, as a publisher, 
to engage as an affair of business. It 
is however necessary that I should be 
able to communicate with the author 
on the subject, and I therefore take the 
liberty to inquire whether, if I address 
a letter under cover to your lordship’s 
care, it will be forwarded to him at St. 
Helena? 

Having read in the newspapers your 
lordship’s late speech in the house of 
Lords, | am of course duly sensible of 
the delicacy of making this request, and 
aware that I ought to seek nothing of 
your lordship on this subject, which is 
inconsistent with the line of policy 
adopted by the British government. 
My letter, therefore, my lord, would 
be open, and would be strictly limited 
to a proposal in regard to the printing 
and publishing of the work in question, 
with fidelity and promptitude. I should 
also request that all communication 
with me should be made in the usual 
forms through your lordship. 

I conceive, my lord, that you will 
feel that such a work, in its close con- 
nexion with the eventful history of the 
times, is an object of considerable lite- 
rary interest; and that its publication 
cannot fail to excite a lively curiosity, 
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as well in this age as in posterity. As 

materials of history, it could be inferior 

to no ancient or modern production, 
and in that view it lays claim to my 
notice, and will, 1 hope, entitle this 
application to the respect of your lord- 
ship. 

i have the honour to be, my lord, 
your most obedient humble servant. 

March 29,1817. RR. Parixiips. 
Reply of Henry Goulburn, esq. Under- 

Secretary of State, etc. 
Downing street; April 2, 1817. 

Sir, 1 am directed by lord Bathurst 
to acknowledge the receipt this day of 
your letter of the 29th ultimo, request- 
ing permission to address a letter either 
to general Bonaparte or to general 

Bertrand, on the subject of publishing 

a work, in which you have been in- 

formed that the former is engaged; and 

to acquaint you that, before giving any 
reply to your letter, lord Bathurst is 
desirous of being informed whether you 
have received any communication, ei- 
ther from general Bonaparte, or from 
any person authorised by him to treat 
with you, on the subject of such a pub- 
lication. 
Iam, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Henry GouLBuRn. 

Sir Richard Phillips, knt. 

Sir Richard Phillips to Henry Goul- 
burn, esq. Under-Secretary of State, 
etc. 

Sir, If you will do me the honour to 
reconsider my letter to earl Bathurst, 
you will perceive that I act merely on 


the information that the literary and 


historical work in question is in course 
of preparation; and that, as a man of 
business, I am anxious, on my own 
motion, to open a negociation for the 
publication of it. 

Under other circumstances I should 


have felt no hesitation in addressing. 


the author, or his representative, di- 
rectly on the subject; but the actual 
situation of this author renders it ne- 
cessary that my communication be 
made through earl Bathurst; and it was 
the object of my letter to learn wheth- 
er an overture, in that form and man- 
ner, would be allowed to be made. I 
am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
April, 4, 1817. R. Purixirs. 
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Henry Goulburn, esy. etc. etc. to Sir 
Richard Phillips. 
Colonial office; April 11, 1817. 

Sir, I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 4th instant, 
referring to a former letter, and stating 
your desire to open a negociation for 
the publication of a literary and histo- 
rical work, which you have understood 
to be in preparation by general Bona- 
parte, or by one of his suite; and, hav- 
ing laid the same before earl Ba- 
thurst, I have received directions to 
acquaint you that, under the circum- 
stances stated, his lordship must decline 
being the medium of forwarding an 
application to this effect, or of author- 
izing such a communication being 
transmitted to general Bonaparte, or to 
any of his followers. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
Henry GouLzurn. 
T'o Sir Richard Phillips, ient. 

This answer, which had been seven 
days under consideration, appears to be 
conclusive in regard to the intentions 
of the present ministry; and it is there- 
fore probable that, as long as they con- 
tinue to hold their power, no overtures 
can be made which will lead to the 
transmission of this manuscript to Fu- 
rope, and to its consequent pu blication. 
Its arrival in *an unknown manner.’ 
even if it were trusted to any chance 
of that kind, is impracticable; for al- 
though M. Santini contrived to bring 
away the manuscript of the count de 
Montholon’s Letter, yet he was strictly 
searched, and even compelled to take 
off his clothes, before he was suffered 
to leave the island. The noble and 
magnanimous spirit of the emperor of 
Russia will probably correct these 
practices, and, if so, the manuscript 
may perhaps be confided to the honour 
of the Russian commissioner. To us 
it does not appear that any just or re- 
spectable sentiment can interpose to 
prevent the publication of these mate- 
rials of history, for no suppressions or 
system of misrepresentations can avert 
the solemn indictment which time is 
preparing against the wicked authors 
of the late devastating wars. 

Repartee of Marshal Villars, governor 
of Provence in the reign of Louis xiv. 

MarsHAL ViniLars, upon the death 

ofthe Duke de Vendome, in Louis the 
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XIV.’s time, was made governor of 
Provence inhis room; and when the 
marshal went to take possession of his 
new government, the deputies of the 
province made him the usual present of 
a purse full of louis d’ors; but the person 
who had the honour to present it, said 
to him, ‘* Here, my lord, is such another 
purse as that we gave the Duke de Ven- 
dome, when, like you, he came to be our 
governor; but the prince, after accepting 
it as a testimony of our regard to him, 
very generously returned it.” —* Ah!” 
said Marshal Villars, squeezing the 
purse into his pocket, ‘‘ Monsieur Ven- 
dome was a suprising man; he has not 
left his fellow behind him.” 
| Europ. Mag. 

We learn from a late traveller in 
Egypt, that a Dongolese horse had been 
sold at Cairo, at a price equal to a thou- 
sand guineas sterling. Bruce describes 
the horses of Dongola as the most per- 
fect in the werld. “At Halfaia and 
‘Gerri begins that noble race of horses 
justly celebrated all over the world. 
They are the breed introduced here at 
the Saracen conquest, and have been 
preserved unmixed to this day. They 
seem to be a distinct species from the 
Arabian horse such as I have seen in 
the plains of Arabia Deserta, south of 
Palmyra and Damascus, where I take 
the most excellent of the Arabian breed 
to be in the tribes of Mowalli and An- 
necy, which is about lat. 36°. Whilst 
Dongola, and the dry country near it, 
seems to be the centre of excellence for 
this noble animal; so that the bounds 
within which the horse is in its greatest 
perfection seem to be between that lat. 
20 and 36, and between long. 30 east 


from Greenwich, to the banks of the 
Euphrates. To this extent Farenheit’s 
thermometer is never below 50 in the 
night, or $0 in the day, though it may 
rise to 120 at noon in the shade, at 
which point horses are not aflected by 
the heat, but will breed as they do at 
Halfaia and Dongola. They are,” he 
adds, “ entirely different from the Ara- 
bian; but if beautiful and symmetrical 
parts, great size and strength, the most 
agile, nervous, and elastic movements, 
great endurance of fatigue, docility of 
temper, and seeming attachment te 
man, beyond any other animal, can pro- 
mise any thing for a stallion, the Nubi- 
an is above all comparison, the most 
eligible in the world. The horses of 
Halfaia and Gerri do not arrive at the 
size of those in Dongola, where few are 
lower than sixteen hands. They are 
black or white, but a vast proportion of 
the former to the latter. I never saw the 
colour we call grey, that is dappled; but 
there are some bright bays, or inclin- 
ing to:sorrel. They are all kept mon- 
strously fat upon dora, eating nothing 
green but the short roots of grass, found 
by the side of the Nile, after the sun 
has withered it. This they dig out where 
it is covered with earth, and appears 
blanched, which they lay in small heaps 
once a day on the ground before them. 
They are tethered by the fetlock joint 
of the fore leg with a very soft cotton 
rope, made with aloop and large button. 
They eat and drink with a bridle in 
theirmouth.” The traveller relates also 
the superior good qualities of the horse 
of Shekh Adelan, not quite four years 
old, and full sixteen hands high. ° 
Asiatic Jour. 


Domestic Literature. 


A Sketch of the Life, Last Sickness, and 
Death of Mrs. Mary Jane Grosve- 
nor; left among the Papers of the late 
Hon. Thomas P. Grosvenor. Bal- 
timore; published by Coale & Max- 
well. 1817. 

Tue author of this little volume was 
born in the town of Pomfret in the State 
of Connecticut, was educated at Yale 
College, and was formerly ‘settled in 
the practice of the law,’ in the city of 
Hudson, in the State of New York. 
His popularity as a man, and his repu- 
tation as an eloquent pleader, procured 
him an election to Congress from the 


district in which he resided. In the le- 


gislature of the nation he was a fluent, 
argumentative speaker, of engaging 
manners; and a politician, who could 
candidly express his judgment, and act 
in conformity with it, without trembling 
to appear at different times, when he 
thought the principles of the party te 
which he was decidedly attached re- 
quired it, in opposition to his friends. 
While a representative in Congress, he 
became acquainted with the amiable 
lady of whom he has given a sketch; 
was united to her in March, 1815, in 
the most intimate of all human rela- 
tions; and, selecting a new place of re- 
sidence, became a distinguished mem- 
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ber of the bar in Baltimore. Their 
prospects were enchanting; and the ge- 
nius of worldly happiness seemed just 
ready to take the interesting pair under 
her peculiar protection. But death 
rushed between, and separated them 
from all their schemes and anticipations 
of felicity. The lovely woman depart- 
ed this life on the fourth day of De- 
cember, 1816,and her husband followed 
on the twenty-fourth of April, 1817, in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Of the author of this little book, and 
of the work itself, Bishop Kemp, of 
Baltimore, has expressed his sentiments 
in words which we quote with approba- 
tion. 

‘It certainly will be viewed as arare, 
and highly interesting piece. An affec- 
tionate husband delineating the charac- 
ter of a beloved wife, tracing her reli- 
gious progress through a series of disease 
rapidly advancing towards dissolution; 
marking her struggles to overcome the 
world and all its vanities; treasuring up 
every pious expression; and distinguish- 
ing the various steps by which she ad- 
vanced to that confidence and ilove, 
which cast out fear; this is a work in 
which no heart can fail to take a deep 
concern. Here is portrayed, with a 
masterly hand, the influence of religion 
and the triumph of faith; here is exhi- 
bited that elevation of soul, which re- 
signation to the will of God, and confi- 
dence in the atonement of a Redeemer, 
alone can beget. When we viewed 
Mr. Grosvenor, as a man of talents, he 
secured our esteem. When we con- 
templated him as a distinguished states- 
man, standing in the foremost rank of 
politicians, he excited our admiration. 
But vow when we follow him to retire- 
ment, and see the effusions of his heart, 
after the loss of a beloved wife; when 
we perceive the tenderest sensibilities 
mingling with a high degree of religious 
affection; he gains our love; his charac: 
ter requires a new cast, and becomes 
highly interesting; it strengthens the 
sentiment that without religion no cha- 
racter can be complete, nor any human 
being altogether happy.’ 

It was to have been expected, that, 
in the agony of his grief, Mr. Grosve- 
nor should have written witha trembling 
hand; and that his performance should 
be characterized by such inequalities, 
as are natural to a man of strong mind; 
when experiencing alternately the lan- 


gour of exhausted feeling, and the elec- 
tric flow of thoughts, that for a moment 
banish by their brightness, all the black- 
ness of the tempest howling around 
him, and through the clouds of sorrow 
open a passage to the heavens. He 
commences in an unusual strain; and 
exhibits his own contemplations, we 
should suppose, in his secret chamber, 
after having returned from the inter- 
ment. Every man would feel under 
such circumstances; but every man 
could not write like Mr. Grosvenor. 

‘It has pleased the Almighty Father 
to remove from this world, in the morn- 
ing of her life, this young and lovely 
woman. 

‘* The ways of the Almighty are past 
“* finding out.”— 

‘* As a man chasteneth his son, so 
‘¢ the Lord our God chasteneth us, that 
‘‘ he may humble us and prove us, to 
‘* do us good at our latter end.” 

‘ On our knees, then, let us devoutly 
kiss the hand that presses us down, 
saying, ‘“* The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

‘ Yet on her interesting life, on the 
pious resignation which accompanied 
her protracted sickness, on the firm 
hope, and even triumphant Christian 
confidence, with which she met the 
King of Terrors, the mind lingers with 
melancholy delight, mingled with emo- 
tions of the keenest anguish for her 
loss. A short sketch of that life, that 
sickness, and that death, may solace her 
surviving friends and do justice to her 
memory—O thou God of all Grace, 
vouchsafe that the example here dis- 
played may encourage the strong in 
faith to persevere, may sustain the weak 
in a course of piety, and lure the infidel 
from his hopeless wanderings tothe path 
of faith, hope, and happiness which the 
religion of Christ points out to the m- 
serable children of mortality!’ 

Fifteen pages follow the close of this 
eloquent introduction, which are not 
remarkable for their elegance, or the 
expression of tender emotions. They 
contain, however, a history of Mrs. 
Grosvenor’s childhood and youth, with 
some judicious reflections about worldly 
amusements, in speaking of which, the 
writer is not at all times perfectly con- 
sistent with himself. The bereaved hus- 
band writes like a man of the world 
becoming serious, whose mind is divided 
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between his former sentuments, and his 
newly acquired religious opinions. He 
was not a professed theologian; and 
this will excuse a little inaccuracy, the 
subject of which appertains equally to 
botany and divinity. He says, of her 
early afflictions, ‘we may indulge the 
belief, that in this solitary and sorrow- 
ful period, were sown those seeds of 
grace, which, though buried for a sea- 
son, sprouted forth, and in after years 
flourished like the green bay tree, and 
finally produced the richest fruits of 
humility, charity, and vital piety.’ p. 
18. He could not have been aware of 
the fact, that the green hay tree never 
produces any fruit, and that altbough it 
widely extends itself, yet, it as for the 
destruction of all vegetation around it, 
by the deathful influences of its leaves. 
He could not have known that the 
Scriptures compare none but the wick- 
ed to this tree. ‘ I have seen the wicked 
in great power, and spreading himself 
like a green bay tree;’ (Psalm xxxvii. 
35.) for the destruction of all around 
him. It would better have suited the 
nature of the case, had our author 
compared his partner to the palm tree 
‘ planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season: 
his leaf also shall not wither.’ Ps. i. 3. 
Of this tree, it is a literal truth, that it 
never sheds its leaves. 

On the 29th page commences one of 
the finest strains of our author. It 
must please every reader. 

‘Her character as a wife is known 
but to one in this world. 

‘She was capable of that deep, ge- 
nerous, self devoting sentiment, which, 
in retirement, springs amid mutual cha- 
rities and mutual pursuits, links itself 
with every interest of life, and twines 
itself even with hopes of immortal hap- 
piness. She wasawife but nine months, 
five of which were passed in sickness, 
and in suffering. But if the tenderest 
sensibility of soul, the purest and warm- 
est heart, a sound judgment, a disposi- 
tion sweet and piacid, a lively and play- 
ful wit, a firm, constant, self devoting 
attachment, knowledge various and ele- 
gant, a delicacy which almost shrunk 
from observation, and enthusiastick love 
of domestick life, a deep and solemn 
sense of religion; a knowledge of all 
her duties, and a soul intent upon their 


full performance é¢ould render the con- 
jugal state happy; her husband must 
have been happy. He was happy while 
she enjoyed health; he was tortured by 
her sickness and agonies. 

‘QO! may the same Almighty hand, 
which has so heavily pressed him to the 
earth, raise him from the death of sin, 
enable him to imitate his beloved wife 
in the hour of sickness and of death, 
and finally join her again in those ce- 
lestial mansions where there is no more 
sickness or pain.’ 

From the thirty-third to the forty- 
second page, we have a specimen of 
the admirably descriptive powers of 
Mr. Grosvenor. The history of the 
commencement of the pulmonary dis- 
ease, which terminated his partner’s 
career, excites a lively interest in the 
mournful scene. We should extract 
several pages for the gratification of our 
readers, did we not deem it a sort of 
literary robbery to take so much from 
so small a volume as this. 

To-the Sketch is added an Appendix, 
which contains a well written, but brief 
notice of Mr. Grosvenor. 

Krrx and Mercrin of New York 
have just published, in a handsome oc- 
tavo volume, Colden’s Life of Robert 
Fulton, Esq., with a portrait. ‘* The 
profits arising from the sale of this 
work, are to be appropriated to the 
fund for erecting a statue to the memo- 
ry of the late lamented Mr. Fulton, un- 
der the direction of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. 

BOTANY. 

M. Carey and Son have issued pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, 
a work, entitled Vegetable Materia 
Medica of the United States; or Medi- 
cal Botany: containing a botanical, ge- 
neral, and medical history of medicinal 
plants, indigenous to the United States; 
illustrated by coloured engravings, 
made after original drawings from na- 
ture, done by ‘the author. By William 
P. C. Barion, M. D. Professor of Bo- 
tany in the university of Pennsylvania, 
&c. It will be published i in eight quartv 
numbers, each containing six plates, 
coloured according to nature, and about 
60 pages of letter press. —Price three 
dollars a number. 














